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Golden-Touch  Electric— tops  all  electrics  in  features! 

Golden-Touch  gives  you  16  rhore  of  the  features  you  v/ont  than  the  next  best  electric. 
Students  like  it  because  they  make  such  wonderfully  fast  progress  at  every  stage  of 
instruction.  You'll  like  Underwood  dependability,  too.  It's  backed  by  service  centers 
in  over  600  cities  and  towns  across  the  nation. 


Golden  -T  ouch 
rrtakes  teaching 
easier! 


Free  Electric  Typing  Text 

Send  fur  the  Golden-Iouch  Idition 
ol  "llectnc  typing  Is  (asy  Typ* 
ing"  Wiite:  Dr.  lari  G  Nicks, 
Manager,  Business  tducation 
Division.  IlndeiMood  Coiporatiun, 
Unel’aik  Ave  ,  New  Voik  Ih,  N.Y. 
ATT  DIPT.  I 


Golden-Touch  Portable— perfect 
gift!  Make  your  gift  magic  typing 
ease.  Use  it  yourself  at  home  or 
in  school.  See  Golden-Touch 
Portables  at  /our  dealer's  today. 
4  modern  models  —  7  rich  colors. 
From  $79.50,  before  taxes.  Eosy 
take-home  terms,  tool 


Golden-Touch  Standard— world’s 
lightest  standard  touch!  Tests 
prove  students  type  with  up  to 
26%  less  effort.  Crisp,  eosy-to- 
reod  typing,  even  with  many  car¬ 
bons.  In  color-rich,  no  glare  finish 
that  cuts  fatigue.  Mokes  lessons 
easier,  more  productive. 


underwood 


-the  only  typewriters 
with  Gofde4^^cmcii 
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A.  Your  Homo  Furnishings  Dollar”  booklet— ontiroly  now 
edition  pubiished  last  November. 

B.  “Your  Shelter  Dollar"  booklet— completely  revised  in 
1957. 

C.  “Your  Automobile  Dollar"  booklet— brought  up  to  date  in 
ianuary,  1958. 

D.  “Your  Money’s  Worth  in  Shopping"  filmstrip— released 
in  1957.  Available  on  free  loan  for  one  week. 

These  new  materials,  tnlited  and  published  by  the 
Money  Managemetit  Institute  of  Household  F'inanre 
(^)rporalion,  are  part  of  IlF'O’s  famous  money  man¬ 
agement  educational  program.  F^ch  iKioklei  and  film- 
strip  is  designed  to  help  you  integrate  money 
management  into  your  regular  curriculum.  You  can 
use  them  to  stimulate  classroom  discussions  related 
to  students'  present  or  future  money  management 
problems. 

Send  TODAY  for  your  complimentary  copies  t>f  the 
three  new  iMtoklets  listed  above  to  see  how  useful 
they  can  l)e  in  your  classroom  projects.  We’ll  als<i 
send  you  a  .  .  . 

. .  .  MONEY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  FOLDER  describing  our 
twelve  money  management  lK)oklets  and  our  five 
money  management  filmstrip  lectures.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  this  page. 

Thii  material  is  made  available  as  part  of 
HousehaUl  Finance  (Corporation's  broad  program 
to  provide  expert  financial  guidance 
to  American  families. 

Money  Management 
Institute 

OF 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

-  — 


Sptcial  Offer 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE  ti 

IIOimEMOl.I)  EINANGE  COHIHtH ATION,  t>EPT.  BKW  t-»» 

ERIJDENTIAI.  VXja.K.  (  IIICAfiO  I.  II.I.INOIS 

Q  (’lease  aend  me  romplimenlary  ropiea  of  "Your  Home 
Furnithtnm*  Dollar,'’  "Your  belter  Dtdlar''  and  "Your 
Automobde  Dollar.' 

n  Alto  tend  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Money  Management 
Program  folder  including;  information  on  liow  to  b^k  3.S 
mm  filmatrip  lecturet  for  my  claatet. 
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Astonishing  response  from  instructors  across 
America  tells  us  how  greatly  these  new 
training  aids  help.  This  material  does  more 
than  provide  practice  under  office  conditions. 
It  makes  students  understand  that  business 
runs  on  interrelated  systems,  and  their 
various  forms  and  copies.  With  this  broader 
grasp  of  business  procedure,  students  are 
more  capable  beginners,  better  equipped  to 
advance  quickly— reflecting  credit  on  their 
instructor.  Prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education. 
Ail  5  are  FREE.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  THESE 


"COnCS— TNE  NUIT  OF  MOOIIN  lUSINESS" 

...manual  of  oHica  alylad  dictation  matarlal,  complata  with 
tha  normal  Intarruptlona  and  diatractlona  which  go  with 
avaryday  oHlca  oparatlon.  Contalna  chacking  and 
atralght-timad  dictation  malarial. 

WNAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SNOIID  KNOW  AlOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK 
...a  four-paga  placa  which  haa  a  pra-countad  ona, 
llva  and  tan  m^nula  typing  tpaad  and  accuracy  laal  on  tha 
front  paga  and  rough  lypad  malarial  for  putting  Into 
final  form  on  tha  Inalda. 

-lURNINfi  NOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  0-10" 

...a  fiva-lataon,  tall-laaching  manual,  datignad  ao  lhal  avan 
balow  avaraga  aludanit  can  raadtiy  laarn  tha  oparatlon  of  tha 
O-tO  machina  In  ralallon  to  loday'a  bualnaaa  naada. 

WALL  CHART— 0-10  0PERATIN6  INSTRUCTIONS 

...a  baautilully  lllualralad,  alap-by-alap  Inatrucllon  wall  chart. 
Enablaa  any  aludani  to  produca  good  copiaa  on  Ural  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  OILLHEAO  MASTERS 

...4  Lattarhaad  and  2  Billhaad  daaigna  pra-prinlad  on 
DITTO  Maalarahcala  raady  lor  raproduclion  of  up  to  300 
or  mora  copiaa.  aa  naadad  lor  aludani  praclica  In  typing 
laltara  and  involcaa. 


DITTO 

TRAINING  AIDS 

that  go  beyond 
the  usual  kind 
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DITTO,  Inc.,  3441  Prstt  Avsimm,  CHlcaco  45,  lIRnols 

Ditto  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto, Canada  •  Ditto  of  Britain  Ltd.,  126/128  New  Kings  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 6,  England 

Cantltfliafl  Without  coat  or  ohliption.  plaaM 
aand  ma  My  Nai 

□  Copttt-Tht  Haart  of  Modarn  SuMoatt 

□  What  l«ary  Typitt  Should  Know  About  Copiaa  School 
m  OffKa  Work 

□  Laaiflini  How  To  Uaa  Tha  DITTO  D-IO  Addraa 

O  Wall  Chart— D  to  Oparatrni  Initructiona 

□  Lattarhaad  and  Billhaad  Maatara 

0*i*  Off 
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Recipe 
for  success: 

•  Smart  Appearance 

•  Secretarial  Skills 

•  AW.Faber 

Sraser^tja:, 


We  can't  teach  you 
grace,  grooming,  ihort* 
hand  or  typewriting — 
but  an  A.W.Faaea 
KaxaEaSTiK  can  help 
you  turn  out  beautiful 
letter*  that  will  win 
your  Boki'a  praise,  ac¬ 
companied  by  promo¬ 
tions  and  pay  increases. 

With  this  pencil- 
shaped,  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  with¬ 
out  a  trat  e.  Whoosh 
mistakes  disappear  as 
you  remove  a  single 
letter  without  blurring 
surrounding  letters. 
Pick  up  a  few  at  your 
stationers  today. 

ff'/i/c/t  point 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 

THIN  or  BLUNT 

rRASl  K.SlIK  gives 
you  your  choice 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  sharpener, 

T  K  AC  HFRS:  FRF.F  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


Sraser^tt/c 


With  brush  30«  Without  brush  10« 
70*0  and  70««0  gray  all-utility 
BaASEaSriK  for  pencil,  ink  or 
typewriting. 

70««  «md  70**1  (or  those  who 


prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser. 
A)M,P«b«r-C^II  PaiKlI  Ca.  Nswork  3.  N.  J 
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SKND  YOUK  PROBLEMS  and/or  your  solutions  to  other  teachers’  problems 
to  Problem  Clinic,  BUSIIs’ESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York.  Be  sure  to  enclose  a  carbon  copy.  Our  usual  re¬ 
minder:  We’re  offering  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  Ix^t  solutions,  and 
$10  and  $5  for  the  two  Ixjst  problems  received  by  May  1. 

We  have  no  new  problems  this  month,  but  three  of  our  readers  have 
suggested  these  solutions  for  earlier  problems: 


SEPTIMBER  PROBLEM  (1) 

I  am  the  tnJy  husirwss  teacher  in 
a  small  hifih  schotA  with  an  enrtAl- 
tru'.nt  of  approxinuitehj  85.  /  have 
three  classes  in  tyjnnff  and  usually 
luive  ahtnit  twenty  students  taking 
heffiruiinn  typing  arul  seven  enrolled 
for  the  advanced  cours(\  The  class 
jteriods  are  forty-five  minutes  in 
length.  The  schtuA  is  located  in  a 
small  rural  ctmtnmtUty.  A  few  stu¬ 
dents  frtmt  each  gradiuiting  class  go  on 
to  college.  Most  irf  the  girls  are 
rruirried  within  a  year  after  they  are 
gradtuited  from  high  schotA.  One  or 
two  members  of  each  group  work  in 
an  office  or  clerk  in  a  retail  store  ftn 
a  few  years  after  they  finish  high 
schotA. 

Here  are  the  situations  tluit  take 
so  much  of  my  classrtHm  time  that 
I  am  fttreed  to  rwglect  speed  build¬ 
ing  and  trniit  several  units  tluit  /  feel 
should  he  taught.  (Sirue  I  am  con- 
sUlered  a  dematuling  taskmaster,  I 
cannot  assign  mine  outside  wink  than 
I  tunc  require.) 

a.  I  stiotisor  the  monthly  school 
neu  sfmjier,  which  consists  of  four 
prititcd  juiges  atul  three  legal-size 
sheets  of  duplicated  grade-sehotA 
tu'ws.  .Since  there  is  no  fourtuilLsm 
class,  some  of  the  writing  atul  all  the 
typing  of  ctqty  for  the  IocmI  jninter, 
as  well  as  the  cutting  of  stetuils,  are 
consuiered  typing  jntrjetis. 

b.  There  are  few  dupliaiting  tiui- 
chines  in  tou  n,  so  the  typing  classes 
cut  the  stencils  atul  duplicate  tlw 
yearbooks  for  variows  church  and 
(Hvic  tnganizations.  The  groups  pay 
only  for  the  supplies  wsed,  and  the 
moru'y  is  placed  in  the  general  school 
futul. 

c.  Variows  departments  in  the 
scIuhA  look  to  the  business  students 
to  tyjte  rejmrts  arul  papers.  The  drafts 
tluit  they  submit  are  often  carelessly 
prepared  atul  are  frequently  given  to 
us  tmly  a  few  tlays  Itefore  the  fin¬ 


ished  produti  must  be  ready.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  some  of  these  rejxnts 
atul  luid  the  unfortutuite  experience 
of  having  the  teachers  turn  to  some 
of  my  ptHtrer  students,  wlu)  did  the 
work  witlumt  sujiervision.  Then  the 
rumor  was  circulated  that  the  typing 
students  certairAy  could  not  he  relied 
tm  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

If  you  recommerul  tluit  I  drtqi  some 
lA  these  activities,  how  can  I  do  it 
without  getting  an  adverse  reactiim 
from  the  teachers  arul  townspeople? 
How  can  I  prevent  having  ptun  typing, 
dime  without  my  'sujiervisUm,  blamed 
tm  the  business-education  department? 

Anonymous 


Suggestwd  Solution 

Dear  Arumymous: 

I  think  it  wonderful  that  you  realize 
a  problem  exists  in  your  small  scTkk)!, 
where  t(M)  much  time  is  spent  in 
duplicating  and  doing  work  for  the 
teachers  and  community.  In  a  similar 
exix'rieme  which  I  had  several  years 
ago,  1  did  not  stop  to  think  that  ofiBci* 
ohj»*ctives  were  not  Ix'ing  accom¬ 
plished.  .My  only  cons^dation,  as  1 
l«)ok  back  upon  the  teaching  of  a 
similar  group  of  advanced  typists, 
is  that  w'e  did  benefit  from  such 
hidden  values  as  pride  of  work, 
pnM>fing,  resourcefulness,  initiative*, 
group  work,  deptnidability,  etc. 
However,  I  do  Ixdieve  I  did  in- 
trexluc-e  one  gexHl  thing.  I  made 
each  individual  responsible  for  an  en¬ 
tire  page  of  the  paper,  including  re¬ 
porting,  writing  articles,  setting  up 
columns,  doing  the  art  work,  cutting 
stencils,  duplicating,  etc.  This  prext*- 
dure  is  nut  the  acceptenl  policy  as  far 
as  duplicating  a  school  papcT  is  con- 
c-enied,  but  my  students  did  learn 
many  things  rather  than  one  special¬ 
ized  area. 

There  are  several  things  you  miglit 
consider  doing.  First,  I  would  talk  to 
the  principal  and  explain  the  problem 
to  him.  sinc-e  his  c-o-operation  and 
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help  are  necessary.  He  should  realize 
that  your  students  are  leaminK  the 
skills  of  cutting  stencils  and  duplicat¬ 
ing,  and  that  these  are  amonK  the  least 
frequently  performed  duties  of  an  of¬ 
fice.  Your  principal  can  help  by  pres¬ 
enting  this  problem  at  a  teachers’ 
meeting.  Ask  him  to  explain  that  to 
teach  students  properly,  you  must  give  i 
them  time  to  do  a  good  job. 

Teaching  business  crdiication  in-  j 
volves  hard  work  and  reflects  on  the 
business  department  when  a  mailable 
or  office  standard  is  adhered  to.  Try  1 
passing  out  a  requisition  form  with 
proper  explanations  to  each  teacher. 

On  this  form,  you  would  have  the  type  ' 
of  work  to  l)e  done— carlnm,  pr(K<*ss, 
or  mimcHjgraph— the  numl)er  of  copies, 
deadline  date,  and  the  signature  of  the  ' 
teacher.  Send  a  copy  of  this  form  t<» 
your  principal  so  that  he  will  know 
about  the  work  involved.  In  the  form,  I 
advise  that  at  h*ast  two  or  three  days’  j 
notice  must  b<*  given  in  order  that  you  j 
Ik*  able  to  organize  your  class  work  ' 
an<l  have  the  time  to  do  a  go<Kl  job.  | 
Ask  the  principal  to  state  that  student 
help  is  not  to  l>e  obtained  except 
through  this  media,  that  there  is  to  Ik* 
no  im|)Ositiun  on  students’  time,  and 
that  supr*rvision  necessary  for  all  typ¬ 
ing  and  duplicating  is  to  Ik*  left  to 
the  typing  teacher. 

Another  way  the  principal  might 
help  would  Ik*  for  him  to  schedule  a 
class  called  Office  Practice,  or  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  which  credit  can  Ik*  given 
in  high  school.  However,  if  you  have 
to  maintain  your  presimt  cla.s8  M*tiip 
( scheduling  of  extra  classes  is  no  easier  i 
in  a  small  school  than  in  a  large  otie), 
then  I  would  sugg<*st  the  followin.i:: 

1.  Dccrea.se  the  amount  of  work  to  ' 
be  done:  , 

a.  (Charge  a  small  fee.  However,  I 
do  not  lK*lieve  that  this  would 
work.  I  know  small  communities, 
and  your  job  might  Ik?  at  stake. 

b.  Perhaps  the  sc'1km>1  lK>ard  could 
Ik?  convincerl  that  the  principal 
needs  a  part-time  offic«?  w(»rker 
who  could  do  a  certain  amount 
•>f  th<!  teachers’  work. 

c.  A  process  machine  is  not  t(H>  ex-  ] 
pensive  and  might  Ik*  placed  at 

a  strategic  place  so  that  it  could 
Ik?  user!  by  all  teache*rs.  They 
c'ould  do  their  own  tests  arul  ma¬ 
terials  in  longhand  and  insure 
test  secrtvy,  tfK).  If  you  don’t 
already  own  such  a  machine, 
th€?n  your  students  would  Ik*  able 
to  learn  another  skill,  one  which 
is  u.sed  more  frequently  than  the 
mim(*ograph  in  the  business  of- 
hws. 

2.  Anoth(*r  thought  is  to  use  the  point 
system  for  duplicating,  having  students 
come  in  and  work  during  their  study 
hours.  Again,  this  dr)es  not  make  grxxl 
sense  lK*cau.se  you  may  not  have  the 


USTRITE 


ADJUSTMENT 


...  to  any 
Height  Dosirod 


Ct  i) 


ADJUST  THE  CHAIR— NOT  THE  TABLE 
AND  SAVE  ON  ORIGINAL  COST 


Notic’e  that  the  Mat  ia  juat  the  right  height 
and  the  l>ack  reat  ia  in  the  i'«>rreet  (aaiition 
for  pro|ier  aeating  (aaiture.  Both  aeat  arwi 
kmekreat  are  quickly  and  eaaily  adjuated 
by  the  atudent.  With  AtllJS'I'- 
Itri'K  the  teacher  can  dem- 

onatrate  anti  the  atudent  can  practice  pn>|>er 
IMMture  aa  it  ia  preMcrii>e<l. 

A  ptMture  tyiK*  chair  with  aeat  adjiiatment 
of  IH"  to  *21 ",  liackreat  iiori/.ontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  adjuatment  of  5".  Ideal  for  teaching 
and  practicing  laaiture  in  typing  and  other 
huaimaia  claaiM*a.  lieiiaoiuihiy  priceti. 


Ilaelwtirai  muIiIIotI  anil 
MiluaU  IN"  Ui  21*', 
tNM-kr«a(  Ml  |uaU  5". 


aa  MODUS  IN  TNI  AJUSTIITI  UNI 
OUAIANTIIO  rail  TtlAl 

•amtnmt  failiini  ilua  la  Hameloa  fiirnlahMl  for  .Kl-rfay 
'latM'liva  malarial  or  trial  wiIIhhiI  oliliaalion.  Hand 
w<irlimanalii|>  for  a  for  lllualralod  UMmr. 

liorliKl  uf  10  yoara. 

AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

SIS  Conaaowt  Straat  •  Bawliag  Graan,  Ohla 


faster 


progress  with 

Tachisfoscope 

Commercial  Collegea  and  HuRineaa  I)e- 
partmenta  of  High  .Schotila  and  Collegea 
are  teaehiva  more,  with  leta  effort  with 
Keystone  Tachistoscopic  Training  — 
which  increases  skill  in  recognition,  and 
improves  accuracy. 

Ask  for  reports  of  Controlled  Testa  • — 
or  for  a  demonstration  in  one  of  your 
classrooms.  Keystone  View  Co.,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  tachistoscopic  services 


Kayttan*  Vlaw  Ca.,  MaaSrllla,  Sa.i  I 

(  )  Plaaaa  *mm4  4mtm  aa  tSa  Sattar  araaraaa  la  taaaSlaa  batlaaM  aaaratlaaa,  with  j 

tachlataMaaa  . 

(  )  eiaata  aSana  mn4  *at  tiaia  far  Saaiaattratlaa.  I 

(Naraa)  (Scbaal)  | 

(AddraM)  I 
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Why  students  write  neater, 
clearer  shorthand  with 
ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 


In  this  specialized  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suited  for  every  job-  the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
p>enmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  p)en  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg-Approved  point. 

This  p>oint  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 

And  Esterbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  Instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problem  when  the  p)en  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  ix)ints  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^^.  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 

AND  aaST  OF  ALL,  THIS  QUALITY  WNITINO  INaTNUMBMT 
CANNIBS  A  aTUOBNT-LBVBL  FftICB  TAO— COMFLBTB 

ONLY  ^2.35 

Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  pen.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  pen  —  the  only  pien  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 

THB  EBTKRBROOK  RKN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1.  NEW  JERSEY 


r(x>in  available  (ur  them,  and  some 
mifdit  become  lazy  and  not  do  their 
portion  of  the  work  load. 

3.  Why  not  use  tlie  requisition  plan 
and  the  page-a-prTson  or  one-half- 
page-a-person  plan  for  the  paper? 
Then  go  through  the  horik  and  select 
only  those  items  which  you  think  are 
nect'ssary  fur  learning.  Be  sure  to  al¬ 
low  for  rept'tition  at  different  times 
and  in  different  ways.  Make  a  list  of 
these  items  and  have  them  duplicated. 
Likewise,  make  a  list  of  ways  to  de¬ 
velop  speed  and  accuracy,  or  refer  to 
pages  in  the  lxM>k  or  the  drill  lKK)k  and 
duplicate  them.  These  assignments 
and  drills  can  l)e  planned  for  each 
week,  and  you  can  precede  them  with 
teaching  or  intrrxluction.  h'or  example, 
(jne  week  might  lie  devotetl  to  tabula¬ 
tion.  You  could  teach  or  introduce  this 
unit  by  working  the  class  in  unison, 
setting  up  a  problem  or  two  and  later 
in  the  wec'k  timing  them,  giving  your 
students  more  than  one  chanc*e  to  raise 
their  tabulation  speerl.  By  using  the 
requisition  slip,  which  gives  a  leeway 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  by  using  the 

'  method  of  equal  duplicating  assign¬ 
ments,  you  should  have  a  little  free 
time  fur  some  teaching  and  some  s|x*ed 
and  acc-uracy  development.  Also,  by 
careful  planning,  you  abbreviate  the 
course  so  that  it  includes  only  essen¬ 
tials  and  s«>  that  your  teiiching  is  a 
|)ointc‘d  one.  This  eliminates  a  lot  of 
iisi'less  prac-tic«  and  waste  of  time. 

4.  I>»  you  use  the  office  practic'e 
S4‘t,  which  has  actual  forms,  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  could  easily  lx*  used  in  your 
second  semester  of  typing  instead  of  a 
lMM)k?  It  includes  only  40  assignments, 
which  would  allow  time  for  duplicat¬ 
ing  an<l  other  work.  Students,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  an  all-round  typing 
ex|X‘rienct‘  and  would  lack  only  tim<‘d 
work,  which  could  surely  lx*  s<iuee7.ed 
into  the  program. 

Did  you  realize  that  you  might  lx? 
accomplishing  more  than  most  schools 
,  arc  by  having  to  streamline  your 
I  teaching  and  making  every  minute 
I  c'ount?  After  all,  the  Ix^t  way  to  learn 
I  “chain  feeding”  is  by  actually  typing 
1  envelo|X*s  which  are  to  l)e  mailed. 

I  Many  sc*h(x>ls  are  Ix'ing  cheated  out  of 
\  this  realistic  approach.  Such  a  course 
\  also  affords  you  the  opiM)rtunity  of  de 
'  velopiiig  (lersonality  traits  that  are 
I  ranked  at  the  top  of  )ob  qualifications 
I  and  preferred  by  busim-ssmen.  Further 
evaluation  might  c'onvinc'e  you  that 
your  accomplishments  are  far  lx*tter 
than  you  realized  and  that  you  are 
bles$<*d  to  have  this  extra  teacliing 
i  load.  If  utilized  properly,  blessings 
I  will  surely  come  to  you  from  students, 
I  teachers,  and  community  alike. 

Marietta  Cai.n 

Atulerson  Uig}i  School 

Atulerson,  Indiana 
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BUSINESS  educ:ation  world 


NOVEMBER  PROBLEM 

/  have  returned  to  tearhinff  after 
an  absence  of  ten  years.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  tiujt  the  method  of  figuring  the 
net  words  per  minute  in  typing,  as 
is  recommended  by  the  text  that  I 
use,  is  different  from  the  method  / 
formerly  used. 

My  textbook  recommends  dividing 
the  gross  strokes  by  five  to  get  the 
gross  words,  subtract  number  error, 
and  divide  by  length  trf  time  to  get 
net  witrds.  Formerly  I  jn-twlized  each 
error  10  words.  I  understarul  that 
■state  contests  and  employment  agen¬ 
cies  also  peruilize  10  words  for  an 
error.  Which  metfurd  should  1  folUnv 
and  why? 

Peahl  Zewe 
Heserve,  iMuisiarui 


Sugg«sf«cl  Solution 

Pear  Mrs.  Tewe: 

I  Ijelieve  that  you  will  be  happier  in 
(lerlucting  10  words  for  an  error,  I 
l)elieve  that  deduction  of  10  words 
|)er  error  tends  to  caus«’  the  typists  to 
Ik*  more  accurate,  in  the  (Uxiiiclion  of 
one  word,  the  (K'lialty  is  not  great 
enough.  My  students  conc'entrate 
much  more  when  they  know  that  10 
words  are  taken  off  for  each  error. 
Since  one  of  our  big  problems  in 
teaching  typing  is  accuracy,  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  ways  that  will  help 
us  solve  it. 

.Sinc«  a  large  p«*rcentage  of  (»ur 
(  ommercial  students  will  enter  contest 
or  take  employment  tests  some  time 
during  the  next  few  years,  they  should 
follow  the  same  method  of  figuring 
tests  in  high  school  that  they  will  use 
later.  Ninety  per  c-ent  of  my  students 
work  in  a  nearby  city  each  year  after 
graduation.  Their  advice  to  me  is 
"Penali/e  your  students  more— teach 
them  to  Ije  more  ac'curate— it  jrays  off 
in  dollars  and  cents.** 

Oi'Ai.  Heatiiehi.y 
Rich  Hill  High  School 
Rich  Hill,  .Missouri 

DECEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  have  a  problem  in  regard  to  teach- 
o  ftristm.  I  Itelieve  that  a 
■solution  would  he  of  value  rutt  only  to 
me,  hut  to  scores  of  other  teachers 
who  teach  in  various  types  of  institu¬ 
tions,  arul  possibly  in  adtill -edwation 
cla.sses.  The  situatum  is  this: 

(a)  My  students  are  all  adults,  with 
a  wide  range  trf  geru-ral  intel¬ 
ligence,  capahilities,  and  age. 

(h)  Many  of  the  students  have  emtr- 
tional  prohlems  that  affect  their 
classroom  work. 

(c)  Absentees  create  a  problem 
(Continued  on  jrage  32) 


Today’s  biggest  money’s  worth 
in  school  mimeographs! 


UP  TO  20,000  COPIES  FROM  ONE 
INKING  wiitMfiil  pumping  or  prim* 
ing— vvilhout  manipulating  any  dials 
or  Irvrrs,  rvrn  when  (  hanging  strn(  ilt. 
(fonr  is  the  nerd  for  hand  hrushing. 

:  Now,  add  the  fa(  t  that  these  new 
A.  B.  DKJK  mtmrograpiks  are  hjwer, 
much  lower  in  price. 


WON'T  FEED  DOUBLES  C  >>m- 
pletrly  new  feeding  system  guarantees 
virtually  irerfet  t  feeding  of  unevenly 
cut  paper,  ream  ends,  post  cards  and 
lightweight  \m\rrr.  All  o|ierating  in¬ 
structions  are  |ierinanently  mounted 
on  the  machines  with  all  controls 
clearly  identihed. 


AB'DICK’ 

DUPLICATING  PRODUCTS 


/*  .V  AU  A  H  ih€k  mtmernfitm^k  pfdmtt  mft  /*r  vi/ 

With  W/  ttmket  •/  iiutshh  tUmti  ^uptushttg 

r - 


I  FOR  MORE  IN. 

FORMATION  slm- 
I  ply  mall  tha  coupon. 

I  Or  battar  still,  call 

I  your  naarby  dlstrlb- 

I  utor  of  A.  B.  Olck 

I  products.  Ha's  llstad 

!  undar  Duplicating 

I  Machinas  In  tha 

I  classiftad  sactlon  ol 

I  your  phona  book. 


A.  B.  DICK  Company,  Dapt.  IfW-U 

5700  Wast  Touby  Avanua,  Chicago  '»\,  Illinois  . 

Nama  . I 

Position...  I 

School .  I 

Addrass . . .  ....  .  | 

City  ...  .  Zona _  Stala  .  ,  . , . ,  ! 

_ J 
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. . .  for  Teaching  Electric  Typing 


While  electric  typiriK  is  rapidly  replacing 
manual  typing,  graduates  for  the  next  10 
years  must  be  able  to  switch  back  and  forth 
between  electric  and  manual  typewriters, 
as  found  in  most  business  oHiccs. 

I'be  RkmiN(;t(>n*  Ki.kctric  typewriter, 
with  its  Speed  Slope  keyboard  and  Accuracy 
Touch,  trains  students  to  become  not  only 
skilled  electric  typists  but  skilled  manual 
typists  as  well,  because  all  their  skill  is  trans¬ 
ferable  without  readjustment  problems. 


d  he  Speed  Slope  keyboard  permits  students 
to  keep  their  fingers  in  the  natural,  curved 
typing  position  — no  more  awkward,  stiff¬ 
ened  fingers.  Accuracy  Touch  lets  them  rest 
their  fingers  on  the  “home”  keys  without 
misfiring— no  more  “runaway”  words,  plus 
greater  student  accuracy.Writefor  RKS774, 
R(K)m  1232,315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 


DIVISION  Of  SPf»BY  »AND  COIPOHATION 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOHLI) 
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Have  Y  ou  I  ried 

Standing  in  Yonr  Students’  Shoes? 

DorCt  look  down  your  nose  at  their  **liule*  problems 

MARY  WITHEROW 

Bfaumont  High  School,  St  Lotiis,  Mo 


AS  A  STUDENT,  I  attcndrd  ti»e 
c'lasM'S  of  .some  really  outstanding 
eeononiists,  politiea)  leaders,  and  coin* 
iniinity  eliairinen.  Kiit,  witlioiit  eon- 
seioiis  effort  on  iny  part,  f  don’t  Im*- 
lieve  tfiat  I  eoiihl  have  ae(|iiire<l  even 
the  amount  of  information  nee<led 
for  a  in  their  eourses.  VN’hat  was 
tlie  matter? 

I  tliink  that  thest*  outstanding  iii- 
<lividuals  had  long  since  forgotten 
that  the  haekground  information  they 
so  lightly  t<M>k  for  granted  was  not 
available  to  everyone  in  the  class.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  stand  in  the  sho<‘s  of  their  students. 

Have  you  ever,  as  you  taught  a 
iH’giiming  typing  class,  watched  the 
lumhiing  attempts  of  the  stmlent  who 
can’t  figure  out  why  his  paper  w<jn’t 
go  into  the  inaehifK*  when  the  paper 
reh-ase  is  down?  llavi*  you  s<‘en  him 
try  to  m«>ve  the  carriage  t<»  10  when 
the  marginal  stop  is  S4‘t  on  20?  Have 
you  liM»ked  on  as  he  punched  this  or 
that,  trying  to  release*  the-  shift  lenk, 
which  he  had  accidentally  hit  inste-.id 
of  a  ke*y  ? 

"Easy"  Problems 

1  hese*  are  e*asy  prohle*ms,  vein  say. 
That’s  just  the*  trouhle*— we*  tend  to 
mmimi/e*  the*  stude-nt’s  prohle*ms.  'To 
him,  the*se  eihstaele-s  are*  hig  eaie-s. 
NN'i  ne*e*d  to  ge*t  eleAsn  to  his  le*ve*l  of 
imdi-rstanding.  Preil>le*ms  th.it  look 
hig  to  him  must  not  liMik  tiHi  e*asy  to 
us,  or  our  sympathe*tie  nnde-rstaiieling 
will  Ih*  te*mpe*re*el  vsith  disgust  at  his 
not  having  liste*ne*el  more*  ilose-ly  to 
our  elire-ctions. 

Have*  you  ever  taught  a  lM*ginning 
ste*no  class  and  founel  a  student  un- 
ahle*  to  re*ad  a  single  word  of  a  sem- 
te*nce  from  plate,  e*ve*n  whe*n  the* 
same*  se*nte*nc*e*  hael  l)e*e*n  re*ael  in  uni¬ 
son  hy  the*  group  only  a  fe-w  minute's 


hefeire?  The  ne?xt  time  it  hap{)e‘ns. 
In-fore*  you  lose*  your  patience*  e-om- 
plt*tely,  try  reminding  yourself  that 
every  stude-iit  in  the*  riMiin  would 
re'ally  like  to  re*ael  e*ve*ry  sente-nee* 
c*orre*c*tly  hut  simply  can't.  It  weiuld 
Im*  so  much  e*asie*r  for  the*  te*athe*i  te» 
re*ael  the  sente-nce  for  the*  falte-ring 
stude*nt  eir  le*t  the*  greinp  re*ad  all 
the*  plate  mate-rial,  hut  patie-nce*  de*- 
mands  that  you  give  rtrryotte  a 
chance*. 

Staneling  in  yenir  stnele*nts’  shen-s 
is  ju.st  as  vital  in  the*  more*  aeivanee*el 
husine*ss  course*s.  In  a  syste*ni  as  large* 
as  the*  one*  in  whic  h  I  te*ach,  stude-nts 
in  Type*  3  have*  ofte*n  had  two  dif- 
fe*re*nt  typing  te*ache*rs  alre*ady.  You 
may  In*  in  the*  same*  situation.  If,  ein 
the*  first  assignme*nt,  one*  of  yeiur 
ne*w  stnde*nts  lorge*ts  to  ee-nte-r  the* 
name*,  d.ite*,  reMini,  and  pe*iiod  in 
just  the*  way  you  pre-fe^r  that  it  In- 
done*,  are*  you  right  in  giving  him  a 
/ero?  Have  you  forgotte*n  what  it  ssas 
like  to  sit  in  the*  reninis  of  se*ve*n  elif- 
fi*re*nt  ti*ac‘he*rs  during  a  day  anel  try 
yeiur  harde-st  tei  adjust  yonr  pe*rseinahty 
to  ple-ase  e*ach  eif  the*m?  Afte*r  all, 
when  the*  stude*nt  ln*gins  his  fiist 
husme*ss  joh,  he*  will  h.ise*  to  In* 
sheivsn  the*  e*xact  foim  and  style*  th.it 
the*  eeiiiip.iny  pre*fe*rs— and  it  wiinlel  In* 
a  erne-l  heiss  whei  weiuldn’t  alleiw  a 
little*  time*  lor  orientation. 

f  he*re  .iie*,  eif  course*,  many  fac  tors 
th.it  make*  it  difficult  for  ns  to  stainl 
III  the*  shen*s  of  our  stnele*nts.  'Tee*n- 
age*rs  have*  prohle*ms  that  we*  have- 
long  sinc-e  forgotten,  or  for  which  we* 
have  found  satisfacteiry  adjustme*nts. 
Hut  I  think  that  we*  might  In*  just  a 
little*  more  particular  alnnit  our 
greniming,  te*mpe*r,  unele*rstandmg, 
patic'iictt,  and  ewe*ii  explanations— if 
we  could  stand  in  our  stude*nts’  shen*s. 
It  would  make  us  ln*tte*r  teachers. 


/n  your  shorthand 
and  typing  clastus — 

PRECISIONAl  TEA(HIN6 
REQUIRES  PRECKIONAL  TIHINQ 

Take  odrantagu  of  thusu  two 
•Mceptional  offers  today 

School  priced  at  ottly  $9.95 

THE  INTERVAL  (LOCK  TIMER 
WITH  THE  EXTRA  LOUD  BELL 


No  meet  rimo  coeeuteiiina  “lototio*''  foe  tllo 
poopio  m  tlio  roor  ol  tlio  cIom  wiIIi  lint  olorin 
boll  Ihol  enoeifii  fewilnoiir 


Potlol  giotii  onomtlod  molol  fiiiiib  Diiliiicl 
Mack  Numoroli  oeui  kondi  on  iilvorod  diol  toe 
tborp  mtibilily  Foor  mckoi  kigb  oei  a  loW'Inch 
boto  Thii  liMo  iioporl  iboold  bo  iloodord  ogoip- 
MONl  III  0¥ory  woll-ruo  claiteooin. 

Now  only  $14  9S  (regularly  $21.75) 

PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH 

futb  ■ 

bullon,  iwtop  toe- 
ond  IlMor.  Loitf 
bond  rogiiltri  toe* 
ondi,  tmoll  bond 
rogitlori  minulot 
Pint  0  iO-eninulo 
conlor  rtgiiltf 

FRtt  with  the  p*ifchm$e  ot  the 
STOR  WATCH: 

OIAL-A-RATI — Ihn  boitdv  dkinllon 
cnmpMlor  dotignnd  by  inllett  Nolonn 
Now  yoet  can  torgol  liboyl  ntolbo- 
nialkol  compolollon  ond  tienply  diol 
voor  rolo  of  dklollon  tpood:  *0,  10, 
too,  120  worn. 

Clip  amt  mail  lodof 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMERS  I 

4006  Carlitlg  Avo.,  lallimoro  16,  Md  I 

PIOPM  Mild:  I 

a  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMERS  at  $9.95  ta.  I 
□  PRECISION  STOP  WATCHES  ai  $14.95  I 
aacli  and  my  frat  Ntlto«  Oictalioa  • 
OIAL  A  RATE.  ' 


Folly  guarantood  of  monoy  rofueidod. 


*  Namo 

1 

1 

{  Scliool 

1 

0  Add'ost 

1 

1 

1  .  1 

L  -  .  .  .  .  . 

1 
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You  were  so  right  about  that  training  on  a  Burroughs 
...it  got  me  the  salary  I  wanted!” 


Time  after  time,  job  apitiicantii  find  that  skill  fJust  4  of  the  many  training  cour838  available  for  your  school 
acquired  on  BuitourIui  machined  will  often  tlie 
d<M>r  to  tlu‘  mcNtt  HouKht-afU*r  iMtaitionM.  What’a 
more,  tlie  demand  for  HurrouKha-trained  fierHonntd 
id  growitiff  hy  leafM  and  Itounda,  aa  every  month 
more  and  more  comftanMvi  arc  buying  Burrouglia 
mac’liinea. 

Tlieae  comftanMw  know  that  Burrougita  machinea 
are  tlx*  ultimaU^  in  mitchanical  fterfection  .  .  .  yet 
aimftlicity  itaelf  in  o|M*ration  and  upkeep!  For 
tiuwe  aame  sound  n^aaona,  you  will  find  Burrouglia 
an  exi-ellent  invedtment  for  your  training  prttgram. 

In  addition,  your  atudenta  will  find  Bumtugh 
eaaier  to  maater  and  to  ofMTaU*.  For  full  detaila 
alxiut  tlu^  machim*a.  couraua,  and  training  aida, 
fihorat  any  Burrougha  offiev;  or  wrilt*  Burrouglia 
lliviaion,  Burrouglia  ( ^orfKirHtion,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


Sennimutic  arcountinfi  ma^ 
chine  —  with  practice  niM' 
teriala  fejr  poating. 


Ten  Key  adding  mcM'/iiar— easily 
inaatend  by  touch  ayateni. 


Rurnaigh* 


FuU  keybttard  adding  ma- 
cAiacN —course  in  shortcut 
addition 


Calculator — develops  high  degree 
of  skill  and  accuracy. 


llumMislw  and  HanaunalM-  TM'a. 


BUSINKSS  El)Uf:.Vn()N  VVOHLD 


i 


i 

i 
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A  series  of  four  articles 
of  basic  typing  skill, 


f  TEACHER  AS  A  TECHNICIAN 

on  the  development,  protection,  correction,  and  refinement 
by  ALAH  C.  LLOYD,  Editorial  Consultant  to  BEW 


KKBKUAHY.  I95h 


II 


HERE  IS  A  SAMPLING  OF 


|N;rforifii'(J  tiirreclly  in  flu*  ac-t  of 
oiM'ralinK  a  fyiM'wriu*r, 

S«»  thi*  li'a(  fi«*r  iniikt  know  wfiat  tfn* 
nnrtion*  ar«*  and  wln-n  tlwy  ar<*  niatfr 
<*»lT«*clly  or  infr»rrr<lly,  Mr*  ninst 
know  h«»w  to  (‘iK-ouratjc,  diri*<i,  and 
-  «*fc|w<ially  —  |)r<»t<*<-t  llioir  projM'r 
growth  and  dr'vrIopnM-tit. 

Just  a.s  a  d(Klf»r  innst  kn«>w  not 
otdy  all  alMnil  ^iknI  lioultli  Init  also 
alHMit  (XMir  liraltli,  so  tli<-  typing 
ti-aclu'r  innst  know  tin*  probable 
iurnrrt’ti  habits  and  inoveinenis  to 
wbieb  any  learner  is  prey,  their  syinp- 
toiris  and  (~aiiM’s  an<l  remedies. 

la-t's  review  the  leaebiiiK  skills  and 
lofils  in  belpiiiK  students  develop  ^immI 
lypiiiK  teelini(|ne.  Aral  let  ns  start  by 
defininv;— 

What  We  Mean  by  "Technique" 

1^^  most  ol  ns,  ter/mnpie  has  two 
meanings  —  and  s|N‘('ifie. 

In  a  tteneial  s«mis<-,  tcrhtiitftu’  de¬ 
notes  the  whole  manner  «»f  operating 
the  maebine,  it  is  basic  skill.  VVe  say 
a  student  b.is  "({immI  te<-bni<{ne'’  or 
“only  lair  teebnj<|ne  ” 

In  a  S|H'eifif  sr-nv,  trchtiiqur  de¬ 
notes  the  habits  and  motions  used  in 
a  particular  o|M‘ration.  We  speak  of 
"backspacing  tccbniqne"  and  “pa|M*r- 
inscrtion  tc‘cbni<|nc.'‘ 

'recbni(|nc  (sinunlar,  general)  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bnndred  ami  one  tecliniqnes 
(plural,  s|M*<'ili(') .  As  used  bcie.  it  con- 
<crns  cvervtbinu  that  affects  hati'  stn- 
rlcnts  tyiw. 

It  is  im|M«ssiblc  to  ex.itt^eratc— 

The  Importance  of  Technique 

(•immI  tecbni<|ne  is  the  main  sonrer* 
of  accuracy:  piair  tccbnif|ne  is  the 
basic  canv  of  most  typinu  errors 
.Worn/.  If  stmb'iits  makr*  tmi  many 
errors,  conerMitrate  on  tecbm(|ne 

(aMxl  tccbiiKpie  is  tin*  fonnd.ition 
of  tvpiiiK  sp«‘«‘d;  p<H»r  tecbniqnc  is  a 
permanent  barrier  to  s|w«*<l.  Moral. 
If  stnilents  are  unable  to  ^.lin  sp<‘c(l, 
concentratr*  on  tccbniipie 

(aMal  teclini«|nc  is  the  wellspiin^  of 
K«mmI  priMimtion;  pmir  t(‘cbni(|ne  (the 
<  ans«'  of  inaccuracy  ami  tin*  brake  on 
sp«*cd)  prevents  the  attainment  of 
^ikhI  priMinction  rates.  Moral:  If  pro¬ 
duction  rates  arc  low,  coms*ntrate  on 
tecbni<|ne 

'I'ln*  ilevclopmeiit  of  hcmmI  tfH-bni(|nc 
IS  the  fnmlam«*ntal  pnrposr*  of  any 
tviM'writing  conrsr-  —  iM’^innin^  aiul 
advanc4-d.  It  is  tin*  i«‘ason  for  basintt 
the  isrnrse,  for  offerinit  it.  .\ll  the  ml«*s 
(word  rlivisioii,  qnotation-iirnk  s<*- 
•piciices,  pnnetnation  spacing.  «*tc.) 


are  meaningless  to  one  who  cannot 
op«'rate  the  machine.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  alront  arraiiKeim-nt  of  material  is 
insignificant  if  oin*  cannot  typ«*write 
efficiently.  Moral.  Nothin:;  in  a  typin'.; 
rfrnrsr*  onlwci:;bs  the  development  «*f 
teclmirpic,  and  notbiiiK  »nist  lx*  al¬ 
lowed  to  iiiterb*re  with  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

Basic  tecbniqne  is  so  im|xirtant,  in 
fa<-t,  that  any  teacher  who  increas<*s 
the  attention  bis  class  devotes  to  it  will 
s«'e— like  nia:;i'*— a  corres|XindinK  and 
pro|Mirtionate  improvement  in  all- 
over  iMTformaiice  by  the  entire  class. 
It's  a  Kmxl  tlim:;,  then,  that — 

Technique  Keeps  Changing 

At  first  tboii:;lit,  it  mi:;lit  sr-r'in  un¬ 
fortunate  that  typin:;  tecbnupie  dix's 
not  "stay  put,”  that  a  prrR'ediire  oner* 
learned  cannot  lx*  cb<‘cke<l  off,  "dom  !" 
But  it  is  a  ^(mkI  tliiiiK. 

'I’lie  first  attempt  at  any  new  pro¬ 
cedure  is  awkward,  <‘vcn  after  mneb 
drill,  it  may  still  lx-  inept  It  would  lx* 
disastrous,  then,  if  a  student's  skill 
"froze''  at  a  low  performance  lc\cl.  In 
the  fluidity  of  tccbniqne  lies  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improving  ami  developmu  it 
Ami  tecbim|ne  d<x*s  clian^'c  —  for 
Ix-tter  or  worv  —  nmler  tiu*  ste-iily 
Iximbardment  ol  typing  practirt*  Of 
the  many  forces  that  I'ffecl  cbaii:;e  in 
tecbni«|ne,  here  are  some  that  the 
teacher  can  and  slionlil  control; 

I.  'I'llK  I'lX,  OK  DiSiMAt.'IIOS. 
Yesterday,  (x-rbaps  yon  made  quite 
a  point  of  "feet  on  the  floor"-,  but 
tixlay,  half  the  students  have  their 
feet  limiked  around  tlw  chair  ley's. 
W'by?  In  their  effoit  for  siM*e«l  (or 
whatever  the  moment's  Hoal  is),  tb«*y 
loruot  alxint  fixit  position. 

Snell  distraction  is  constant.  It  is 
createrl  bv  new  i^oals.  "Tliis  is 
a  rhythm  ilrill,"  says  an  instrm-tor; 
"try  to  fy|x*  very  «*venly.”  .Students  do 
try;  they  think  of  little  elsr*;  so.  they 
slur  their  capital  shifts,  baiiK  the  car 
riay;e  rf*tnrn  l<xi  bard,  violate  a  dozen 
other  tecliniqne  elements  to  att.iin  the 
new  K<>*d.  The  distraction  would  not 
have  (Slim*  alxint  if  the  tearber  bad 
saiil,  “This  is  a  tei  biiiqm*  drill,  class, 
in  which  —  in  addition  to  typiny;  u  ril 
—  yon  y;et  piactici*  in  typiiiy;  with  a 
very  even,  vers  rbstbmic  touch." 

Mitral:  Students  iwed  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  their  basic  tecbni(|ne. 

2.  1  UK  Stmain  ok  Dchkss. 

Duress  bam|X'rs  t(*cbniqne  urowtli 
and  may  eseii  slash  it  back 


l,KSSt).\  FI..\N  tliat  s|wctfi«-s  tei  fm  (|nes 
to  Ilf  stri‘ss4-d  results  in  their  xettini;  the 
attention  tliat  they  neeil 


SF..\  riN(i  (dIAK'i  (on  whiih  eaih  ‘w.il” 
is  ni.irked  in  four  p.irtsy  ni.ikes  ffesihle 
form  for  use  in  invrntoryinu  tecliniiines. 


Ka(iy(ne,  one  kind  of  duress,  has  a 
miirderons  effect  on  tet  hiii(|ne.  It  iii- 
dnet's  sloppy  carriayie  letnininy',  p<xir 
strokiny;,  liftiny;  the  eyes  from  the 
c<ipy,  shmipiny;,  etc.  .Any  practice  that 
briny;s  the  stmh'iit  to  the  latiyiiie  stayie 
(overlony;  exi'rriscs  ami  tnmal  writ- 
iny;s,  for  examph*)  simply  y;ives  drill 
in  bad  technique  .imi  is  to  be  avoided 
like  play;ne. 

Strr'ss  on  extreme  at  <  niacy  or  s|X'cd 
is  another  kind  of  tiniess.  To  demand 
perfect  copy  is  to  eiiconray'c  hesitant, 
ptxir  strokiny;.  To  dcniami  a  hiy;her 
six'etl  without  prosidiiiy;  e.isy  copy  (to 
make  speed  easy  to  acconi|)lish )  cn 
conray;es  a  rash  of  w  ild,  ramlom,  d.im- 
ay;iny;  motions 

(•radiiiy;,  tixi,  is  somt'times  a  do 
ress.  .Any  ytradiny;  pl.in  in  which  the 
yrradc  tnmbles  a  mitch  with  each  new 
error  creates  a  stiaiii  that  is  risky  to 
y;<xxl  typiny'  tcchiiii|m*. 

Moral:  I  he  te.icher  must  protect 
techni<|m*  from  strt'ss  and  strain. 

3.  Nm.I.M  I  'rilHOr  t.H  Ov  KHSU.II  t . 

Not  nsiny;  a  particular  techiiitpie 
wh<‘ii  one  could  and  shiNild  nmh'r- 
mines  it  terribly.  A'esterday,  yon 
tany;ht  tlx*  ns**  of  th**  shift  Itx'k  in 
capitaiiziny;  a  h(*adiny;.  tixlay  yon  s«‘c 
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BASIC  TiCHNIQUE-DCVeLOPMCNT  TOOLS  OF  THE  TYPING  TEACHER 


TKHNIQUK  CHBCK  LIST 


Wh»t  to  Watch  for 

AhHS  alaoet  aotlonleaa,  very  steady  .  . 
BACK  straight,  leaning  forward  slightly 
BELL  reacted  to  without  looking  up  .  .  . 
BODY  squarely  centered  on  letter  J  .  .  . 
CARRIAGE  returned  without  looking  .  . 
COPY  at  the  right,  propped  up  at  top  .  . 

ELBOWS  relaxed,  loose,  close  to  body  .  . 
EYES  steady,  always  on  the  copy  .... 
FETT  both  squarely  on  the  floor  .... 
EIHGERS  curved,  never  straightened  out  . 
HAHD6  close  together  (could  lock  thumbs) 
HAHD6  flat  across  backs,  off  machine  .  . 


HEAD  held  erect,  turned  toward  the  copy 
MACHINE  completely  adjusted  for  work  . 
RECK  straight  (not  bent  or  craned)  .  . 
POISE  unruffled;  no  growls,  no  f crowns 
RHYTHM,  obvious  effort  for  continuity 
SHIFTING  ssKXith,  quick  recovery  .  .  . 


SHOULDERS  erect,  back,  but  relaxed  .  . 
SPACE  BAR  hit  with  bounce-off  strokes 
STROKING  crisp,  brisk,  decisive  .  .  . 
TABULATOR  used  for  all  Indentions  .  . 
THUMB  (right)  hovers  above  space  bar  . 
WRISTS  kept  level  (no  arch,  no  dip) 


Good  So-So  Poor 


l‘(  Ilka-  (Ills  iiiii’  li.isi'il  am  la-\t> 

ImniL  llllisli.illaiil,  ka-a-p  stilala-llts  ’’ta-i  li> 
lllapia’  i  ailisa  laails  ”  .is  tlii'y  sliaiiilal  Im‘. 


HONORED  FOR 

KKEIFIMC  EYES  UM  THE  COPl  l 


Jeanns  Blooa 
‘Toa  Duawnt 
Iris  Horten 


Bill  Blvliira 
Sarah  Orahaa 


TK-CJINiyUK  (JIKC-K  LIST,  lik<‘  this  oiw  ri-priMluctHl  frinii  Tivtvd  U'rifiriH», 

hy  (inihhs  uiul  VVhiti*  ((areKK:  shinild  Im*  ihiplicatiii  fair  I'arh  stiiala-iit  anal  iis«-<i 

for  systrinatii-  clM'ckiiiK  for  wrakiu-ssfs  and  tlwir  romitioii. 


IIONOU  lUFI.I.S.  alialkad  on  a  siai. 
iMi.iral  anal  nsa-d  fair  a  ua-i'k  at  a  Inna-, 
alr.iw  stiiaia-nts  into  ta-ciiniapii*  a'ffairl. 


stiidfiits  capitali/c  a  c-oiiipaiiy  sii{iia- 
turf  Ifttfr  by  Ifttrr  —  tfiry  do  not 
iiotf  ttiat  thf  sliift  l<K-k  is  iistdiil  in 
Ixitli  instuiiM's. 

So,  thfy  (a)  lessfii  thfir  confidfiicf 
ill  thf  utility  of  thf  shift  laM-k,  (h)  ({ft 
pruftiff  ill  tin*  wroiii^  t<‘fhrii<pif,  and 
(c)  miss  u  fhaiiff  to  prat-ticf  in  a 
mfaiiiiiKfnl  situation. 

Mtmil:  Sjiffifif  tfflinirpifs  must  lx* 
rffiK’iised  each  time  tfifv  apply. 

4.  NEta.Krrr  TiiHorrat  Disi'SK. 

A  vttH'k  with  no  nnmlM*r  practice 
results  in  an  appalling  drop  in  nnmlM'r 
control.  Don’t  talk  alxnit  faulty  shift- 
iiiK  for  a  while,  or  pay  little  attention 
to  the  eyes  or  hands  or  posture  or  any 
other  element  of  technitpie  —  and 
watch  how  rapidly  it  deteriorates. 

Moral:  So  important  is  it  to  keep 
every  element  of  technirpie  hriiiht  with 
use  that  the  teacher  is  charK(*<l  with 
constant  inventorying  —  and  that 
means,  inescapably,  the  use  of  tech- 
nupie  chi'ck  lists  hy  Ixith  himself  and 
his  students. 

5.  Nwmtive  Phactk.k. 

PrarticiiiK  somethinj?  incorrectly  is 
ruirKMis  to  doinfi  it  correctly. 

la't  a  Ixiy  in  the  hack  of  the  rtKim 


“H»*t  away”  day  alter  day  with  rest- 
inf{  his  wrists  on  the  frame  of  tin*  ma¬ 
chine,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
never  net  his  wrists  rais«*d. 

Ia‘t  a  student  continue  to  hxik  up 
"to  see  how  I’m  tloinn,”  ami  he  can 
rpiickly  develop  a  |)4*rmanent  Haw  in 
his  typinit  t<‘chni«pie. 

It  is  ironic  that,  althoiiKli  ^(mmI 
techniipie  cannot  lx*  stahili/ed  and 
fixed  early  in  the  typinit  course,  pixir 
techni(pie  S4*ems  to  have  no  siuh  lim¬ 
itation.  Pixir  techniipie  can  Ix'come 
so  fro/(*n  that  it  takes  tin*  4*quivalent 
of  dynamite  to  blast  it  out  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  habit  pattern. 

Typinji  stud(*nts  must  lx;  iimh'r 
constant  scrutiny,  closr*  up.  They  cati- 
m»t  lx-  left  to  "><o  ahead  with  your 
assifinment,  claiis";  for  it  is  in  iinsii- 
IM-rvis<‘<l  moments  that  ptxir  technitpie 
l((*ts  started  and  builds  its  ramparts. 
Nor  can  the  teacher,  wheth«-r  sitting 
or  leaning  or  standiiiK,  park  in  the 
front  of  the  r«x»m  ami  expect  t*!  detect 
the  posture  changes,  the  pixir  wrist 
movrrmeiits,  the  faulty  fiiiKeriiiK,  etc., 
that  can  ko  on,  gettiriK  worv;  and 
worse,  in  the  hack  part  of  the  class- 
rfxxn. 

Mftral:  Tlie  teacher’s  invent«xy  <»f 
his  class  must  lx-  so  c-onstaiit,  so  ctxi- 


tiiiiial,  so  detailed,  so  clos(*-up,  so 
thortninh  that  pmir  technitpie  is 
caught  ami  ra/(*d  ix*for<*  it  jells.  Pmtr 
l«*chni(pie  is  a  stml<*nt’s  H.iw  hut  a 
teach«*r’s  fault. 

(1.  Skii.i.  I)k\  t-.i.orMK.N  r. 

'I'lie  i4em*ral  upKradiiiK  of  skill  from 
month  to  iminth  hriniLs  alxiut  chan^es 
in  basic  t«*(  luixpii*,  t«x).  A  hO-w<ird-a- 
mimite  pact*  has  a  dillerent  impact 
«iu  the  capital  shift,  r«*turninii  of  the 
carriaite,  vfv.,  than  «Iih*s  a  p.ice  of 
25  wain. 

riit*  imp.ict  is  lik<‘ly  to  lx*  whole- 
viim*,  tendiiiK  to  s|M-ed  up  all  mo¬ 
tions;  hut  hiiih«*r  skill  levels  have 
technirpie  ha/.ards  all  their  own. 

A  s|x*e«ly  typist  can  (*asily  Ix-come 
a  slofipy  typist  (which  accounts  fix 
the  errors  that  accompany  any  sus¬ 
tained  s|x*ed  drive)  whosr?  work  re¬ 
veals  |xxir  capitals,  iinht  letters,  word 
omissions,  and  sr-ores  of  other  burrs, 
each  of  which  must  lx*  drilled  rxit  of 
the  student’s  typing  pattern  Ix-fore 
his  s|K-(-d  it  usable. 

So,  technirpie  develo{>mr*nt  re- 
rpiires  as  much  attentirni  in  advanced 
typing  as  in  intrrxhitiory -  perhaps 
more.  A  ftxirth-term  student  facet 
titiiatiiMis  that  strain  hit  skill  (|tni((et 
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«*xi*r(:wk,  \t»mrr  tiiniiit(h,  diatractiiig 
probl<rtfi%,  I'tfc.;  fiiijcji  mote  than  doet 
llw;  work  >tt  ihr*  firat*tenn  atudent. 

'I'Ijc  gri:at  tailucy  rrf  trxLty  (one 
that  account*  for  tfic  irtcagerneki  of 
skill  growth  ill  arlvanced  typing)  is 
tlie  liclwf  that  little  or  no  attention 
neeil  lie  given  to  technkjiie  in  ad- 
vunci'd  (ourset.  To  the  c'ontrary,  the 
more  a  ktudent  advance*,  tlie  more 
iin|Mirtant  ter  hrurpie  is.  jamming  key* 
costs  a  25-wam  typist  very  little;  it 
cost.*  a  7()-warn  typist  a  great  deal, 
Minah.  '/'here  can  lie  no  letup  in 
attention  to  pure  typing  technique. 
Instead,  from  first  day  to  last,  the 
teacher  must  make  full  use  of— 

Th«  T«och«r's  R«sourc*s 

To  guard  against  the  foregoing 
technique  rikks  (and  there  are  others, 
such  us  physical  limitations,  emotional 
distiiihance,  machine  faults,  etc.)  the 
teai'hcr  ha*  many  trails,  most  of  which 
cun  lie  brought  to  lieur  either  singly 
or  collectively. 

Here  is  u  siiminury  of  a  few  of 
them,  w'ith  indication  of  when  each 
may  la*  used  and,  in  some  castes,  how. 

IU.krii'irr.K  1:  Lksmin  Fi.ans. 

'I'he  iM'st  safeguard  for  ussuring 
that  adr(|u.ile  attention  is  given  to 
basic  typing  lr*chnique  is  to  provirh* 
for  it  in  the  daily  lesson  plan.  A  well- 
devised  plan  will  provirie  for  threr* 
t<*chnirpie  notations: 

1.  trrhniqurH,  involved  in  the 
new  learnings  of  the  lesson,  to  1m* 
pri*sr*nted  and  taught  formally. 

2.  t•'aluili(lr  teclinufuen,  involved  In 
the  new  learnings  of  the  lesson,  to 
In*  reviewed  thoroughly. 

3.  I'ollou  -up  tcchnU/iii’ii,  to  lie 
given  attr'iition  as  a  follow-up  to  a 
recent  presi-ntation  or  us  a  necessary 
step  in  gi‘nr*ial  improvement. 

For  example,  the  day  the  first  tahu- 
lation  problem  is  presented,  techni¬ 
que  notations  will  inchidr*: 

1.  .Vr’U  ;  back.spacing  to  t'enter  a 
whoir*  table,  tubulating  across  the 
pa|M‘r,  spacing  after  headings. 

2.  Familinr:  (.'learing  and  sr'tting 
tub  stops,  using  the  tabulator,  hack- 
spure-rentering  u  titlr*. 

3.  FoUon'-up'.  Hetiirning  carriage 
without  looking  up,  cupitali/ing,  niim- 
lier-key  stroking,  and  maintaining 
whatever  posture  element  is  the 
c'enter  of  current  Interest. 

Whether  this  1-2-3  plan  is  use«l  or 
not,  this  is  true:  Some  s|M*cific  plan 
for  technique  devehipment  lN>longs  in 
ever\’  lesson  plan. 


Kksochce  2:  Seating  CiLARr. 
Since  no  period  of  instruction  is 
c*ompletc  without  person -by -person 
chcv-ks  of  every  slud.  nt,  the  teacher 
ne«*<Js  a  device  that  expc'dites  this 
daily  inventory.  Such  a  device  is  the 
duplicated  seating  chart. 

liy  duplicating  a  quantity  of  the 
charts,  on  which  large  blocks  repre- 
wnt  each  typing  station,  the  teach<*r 
has  a  form  that  can  lie  used  to  check 
students  off,  one  by  one,  as  they  are 
observed  for  whatever  techniques  are 
under  scrutiny. 

‘‘Oh,"  says  the  experienc/fd 
teacher,  "I  can  do  that  without  a  tally 
sheet-1  just  liMik  around  the  riMim 
and  see  what  is  right  and  wrong." 

Unfortunately,  test  after  test  shows 
it  is  nrit  so.  The  teacher,  even  an  ex- 
|>erienced  one,  may  start  to  verify  that 
students  are,  say,  backspace-centering 
with  the  thumb  (as  they  should  for 
sustained  backspacing);  but  he  notes 
a  student  who  has  lost  the  place,  one 
sitting  incx)rrc*crtly,  one  jamming  keys 
—and  the  first  thing  the  teacher 
knows,  the  pc*riod  is  gone,  the  tally 
iinfini.shcHl. 

Some  teachers  wajt  until  the  roll 
is  sc‘t  lN*fore  duplicating  the  seating 
chart,  in  order  that  they  may  insert 
students'  name**  on  it.  Xnt  rec*om- 
mended.  You  will  doubtless  have  to 
shift  some*  students,  which  makes  the 
chart  confusing  to  use;  liesides,  you 
tic'C'd  the  chart  right  away,  lieginning 
with  I.«sson  2. 

Be*  sure  to  provide  spac’e  on  the 
form  to  write  in  the  technicpies  you 
are  chc*cking,  if  you  don’t  write  them 
down,  you  will  forget  what  you  are 
checking  (lM*lieve  me!). 

Use  a  c'fKle  of  your  own;  thus  Cfi  — 
might  ni(‘aii  poor  carriage  returning, 
or  Kf’-}-  might  mean  a  student  keeps 
eyes  on  copy  very  well.  This  way, 
you  can  tally  four  or  five  t(*chnu{uc*s 
on  one  chart  in  one  p<‘ri(Kl. 

HK.sorncE  3:  Tr.xi  Matkiuai.. 

'I'here  is  no  lack  of  material  for 
techni(|ui*  ilevelopiuent  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  field  offer  iMKiks  of 
jMiwer  (tc'chiiicpie)  drills  and  tirnc'd- 
writing  copy.  Texts  tln*niselves  have: 

1.  /.cMic/ec/  Drills:  S«*e  the  index  of 
your  textlMNik;  it  probably  rc*fers  you 
to  t'very  kind  of  drill  from  a  |)osture 
checkup  to  praciic-e  in  backspacing  or 
tabular-k(*y  csintrol. 

2.  U’cirmiipT.*  Most  lessons  include 
warmup  (or  "conditioning  practic-e”) 
drills  to  review  tc'chnicpies  |M‘r1iiient 
to  the  Ic'sson's  work. 


.3,  “Drive"  Ix'ssotui:  Most  Ixxiks 
feature  “skill  drive”  lessons  that  focus 
exclusively  cm  techniciue. 

4.  Faraaraph  Copy:  Thousands  of 
line**  of  paragraph  material  appc;ar  in 
texlay’s  textlxMiks,  weighted  for  extra 
values  (crxamplcis:  easy  words,  for 
sp<*c*cl;  alphalM;t  cerverage,  for  ac- 
c*uracy  development)  and  often  pre¬ 
viewed  by  drills  arranged  in  patterns 
for  spc'cial  technique  value. 

Such  materials  can  be  used  and 
reused  many  times.  Keyboard  drills, 
for  example,  can  be  used  not  only 
to  learn  keys  but  also  to  review  them, 
to  refresh  students’  minds  after  a  long 
layoff,  to  develop  si>eed  on  easy  copy, 
to  establish  rhythm,  to  develop  typ¬ 
ing  on  an  easy  word  level,  and  .so 
on.  Today’s  textbooks  reinforce  tech¬ 
nique  emphasis,  as  they  should. 

Rk.scm,'mc;e  4:  (^iikck  Lists. 

Another  basic  tool  of  techniijiie  in¬ 
struction  is  the  check  list.  Many  ap- 
I>ear  in  today’s  literature.  One  list  of 
24  Items  appears  on  page  13,  .An¬ 
other  of  .50  items  rec*ently  appearcsl 
in  /hi.sTr»e.v.v  Teacher  maga/.inc.  (Alan 
C.  Lloyd.  “Six  Steps  to  Bc-tter  Type¬ 
writing  Tec-hniciues,"  April,  1957, 
page  10.)  Most  tc'xtlKKiks  include  lists 
of  some  kind,  in  eithcT  the  texts  them¬ 
selves  or  companion  worklMKiks. 

The  teacher  needs  two  kinds  of 
tcchnkpie  check  lists: 

1.  Short  ones  to  be  in  students’ 
hands  for  oc'casional  sustained  tech- 
ni<|uc  drivers.  Pattern  of  u.se:  Tin* 
student  tallies  himself  on  each  of  the 
do^en  or  so  items  on  the  list;  has  a 
cla.ssmate  clu*ck  him,  tcMi;  totals  the 
two  inventories  to  find  his  weak 
{Miints;  and,  for  a  wec*k  or  two,  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  daily  warmup  specbl 
drills  to  corrc*c*t  the  weakn<“sses. 

A  follow-up  or  re-use  of  the  list 
lets  him  note  his  growth  and  the  nerxt 
technique  to  lx*  developcHl. 

2.  /.cmg  ones,  as  detailed  as  pos- 
siblc*,  for  the*  l<*acher’s  own  use*.  There 
are  two  patterns  of  use:  (a)  When 
dealing  with  a  problem  learner,  the 
teac;her  checks  him  on  every  item  on 
the  list  to  find  the  whole  roster  of 
technique's  iii  which  he  is  deficient. 
(h)  When  selecting  technicpies  to  Ire 
incoqMrrated  in  his  daily  lessons,  the 
instructor  will  welcome  a  resource  list 
of  techniques  to  guarantee  him  variety 
and  a  degrix*  of  comprc*herisiveriess. 

Br.soi  nc:E  .5:  Honor  Roi.i.. 

Students  \sill  strive  in  any  direction 
(Continued  on  fiane  35) 
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BUSINESS  ei)uc:ation  world 


OPAL  HEATHERL  Y 

Rich  Hill  (Missouri)  High  Scncol 


Back  in  the  fall  of  1955, 

our  70  vety  active  business  stu¬ 
dents  felt  the  need  to  work  with  a 
national  orKani/ation.  We  decided  to 
oi^auize  a  Future  Business  Ix-aders 
oi  Anierica  club. 

Every  one  of  the  business  students 
joined  the  club.  They  worked  to- 
Uether  on  the  initiation  (which  took 
the  form  of  a  Bum’s  Ball),  installation 
of  officers  (featuring  a  spt'aker  from 
NO.M.A  in  Kansas  City),  and  th(‘ir  one 
money-making  event  of  the  year. 

I  have  found,  as  have  other  busi¬ 
ness  teachers,  that  some  very 
business  students  have  not  taken  part 
in  any  extracurricular  activities.  To 
fliesi*  students,  the  EBLA  offered  an 
ideal  medium  for  interests  that  had 
found  no  outic't  In-fore. 

Shortly  after  we  had  organi/.ed, 
the  students  began  to  investigate  tin- 
possibility  of  earning  EBLA  degre<?s. 
.\fter  studying  the  EBLA  rules,  we 
decided  that  one  way  we  could  earn 
our  degrees  and,  at  the  same  time, 
help  our  community— as  well  as  our- 
sebes— was  to  give  one  period  a  day. 


or  the  t-<|uivalent,  to  an  overworked 
teacher,  minister,  or  organization.  We 
found  many  “employers”  wim  wel¬ 
comed  the  idea,  and  a  si/uible  group 
of  students  was  MN)n  busily  at  work. 

The  results  were  ipiickly  appari-nt. 
Students  liecame  more  careful  in  their 
work;  increased  accuracy  reflected 
their  new  sense*  of  ri-s|}onsibility.  ,M 
the*  end  of  the  year,  tfn*ir  employment 
tests  showt-d  a  de-cjiled  improve-nn-nt 
over  those  of  previous  years;  and  tin- 
students  who  had  part  icipateel  in  tin- 
additional  training  rect-ived  the  In-st 
positions.  The  pc-ople  for  whom  they 
worked  were  glad  tf)  recommend 
them.  We  have  found  that,  l)esid<-s 
improving  students  scholastically, 
working  for  EBL.^  degrees  has  re¬ 
vealed  hidden  talents  and  abilities 
and  has  brought  into  the  limelight 
some  students  who  had  never  In-en 
there  Ix-hm*. 

Every  nine  w«-eks,  we  send  out  a 
rejMjit  she<-t  on  which  we  ask  teachers 
to  list  the  numlx-r  of  pernnls  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  worked,  the  kind  of  work  the 
student  did  (dictation,  letters,  tests, 
stencils,  or  other  work),  the  rpiality 
of  his  work  (excr-llent,  alxrve  average, 
average,  In-Iow  average),  and  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  his  work. 


In  our  in-xt  olfict*-practict*  s«*ssion,  we 
use  th(-s<-  criticisms  as  a  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  ways  of  i-orrecting  er¬ 
rors.  Also,  w«*  make  two  mpies  of 
each  re|>ort-one  for  the  stmlent’s  file 
in  the  principal's  office  and  one  for 
tiu*  commercial  department. 

Our  dr-partment  has  shown  a  great 
improvement.  Not  only  tlo  we  pro- 
ducx-  a  high«*r  ipiality  of  work,  but  our 
students  show  mort*  iiitert*st.  And  a 
student’s  ex|i«*rieuce  as  a  la-cietary  to 
teachers  enables  him  to  add  many 
new  elements  to  the  class  dismission. 

We  have  found  that  tlu*  work  our 
students  do  for  tow n.s|M*ople  promotes 
a  la-tter  fr-r-ling  iM-twm-n  tin*  scIumiI 
and  tin*  community.  For  inslanm*, 
sr-veral  students  have  worked  for  min¬ 
isters  who.  in  turn,  have  taken  a  |M-r- 
sonal  interest  in  them  and  have 
ln'l|n‘d  them  make  deeisions  mrncern- 
ing  college  and  careers.  Many  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  our  town  and  neighlHiring 
towns— and  even  in  Kansas  Oity— co- 
o|n*rate  with  our  students  in  every 
way.  They  even  call  friends  to  help 
with  the  employment  problems  ol 
“that  rlifficult  one  who  can’t  find  just 
the  right  job,”  la-cause  they  know 
that  our  students  havi*  recr-ived  r-xtra 
tiaining  through  our  EBLA  program. 


It 


OUR  FBLA  CLUB  HELPS  EVERYBODY 


The  students,  the  department,  the  school,  and  the  community  all  benefit 


FBI. A  STl’I>ENTS  ficne  Strykrr  < itn'suleni  itf  Huh  llUl't 
cluhi  (itui  John  KnsMu-r  Kite  t’xtra  time  to  help  Hei:.  Dean 
Hay,  Preshyterian  minister,  u/in  has  mi  secretary. 


*  f  r  V' 


REVIEWING 
BRIEF  FORMS 


WITH  THE  TACHISTOSCOPE 


One  experimenter’s  results 
indicate  flash  viewing's  promise 
as  a  shorthand  technique 

LOUIS!  J»  ORNERf  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis 

OUI.I)  YOU  LIKK  to  rt*vi«'w  ull  tli«*  brief 
foriiiii  in  nine  clut»s  imtkhIs,  using  approximately 
nine  niiniites  of  eacli  p'ranl,  and  see  your  stiidimts 
sIh)w  a  d(‘finite  iinprovenient  in  accuracy  and  ]X‘n- 
mansliip?  I  In'lieve  that  it  is  prtssible  to  achieve  this 
by  using  the  tachistoseo|)<‘  and  its  britd-forin  slides. 

Many  of  the  students  who  enroll  for  the  full  term 
in  the*  s(‘eon<l*yeur  stenographic  program  at  Ort'gon 
State  (atllege  have  not  used  their  shorthand  ull  sum¬ 
mer.  I  was  st'arehing  for  some  effective  method  to 
review  brief  forms  and,  at  the  .same  time,  build  up 
shorthand  and  transcription  siMH^i.  1  decid(‘d  to  clx'ck 
the  (‘ffectivtMiess  of  tlu*  taehistoscop<‘  in  an  advanct‘<l 
siKirthand  class. 

Dr.  Fred  K.  W'inger,  pnib'ssor  of  s«*tTetarial  scienc«? 
uiitl  business  (nhication  at  Oregon  State,  had  u.sed 
the  tacliistosco|)e  very  «*ffectively  in  his  typing  classes 
and  encouraged  me  to  try  the  slmrthand  slides  in  my 
applied -stenography  class.  Somt'what  rr'liictantly,  I 
decidinl  to  us<*  th«*m  t«)  review  brief  forms.  1  was 
ama/4‘d  at  the  results  I  olitained  in  a  short  iN‘ri<Hl  of 
tinx*. 

Tfiere  were  47  stiuh'iits  (‘iirolled  in  my  class,  which 
nx't  thre<*  days  a  w(‘4*k  for  a  two-lioiir  pcritKl.  On 
Octofx'r  1,  IfkVi,  I  didated  the  1H4  brief  forms  (nim* 


and  one-half  minutes  for  dictation,  fifteen  minutes  for 
transcription).  The  pajx'rs  wer<*  checked  but  nev<*r 
returned  to  tlu*  stiuh'iits.  ( As  a  matter  of  tact,  they 
were  not  ch<*cked  until  the  <*nd  of  the  term;  therefore, 

I  didn’t  know  which  words  had  Ix'en  missed,  nor  did 
I  have  an  op|M)rtunity  to  emphasi/e  or  drill  on  any 
s|x*c-ific  outlines.) 

The  results  of  the  dictation  W'ere  <juite  surprising. 
'I'he  niimlM'r  of  inc-orrectly  w'ritt<-n  outlines  was  1,173. 

Then  1  Ix'gan  my  exp<‘riment  with  the  tachisto- 
srt)|x*.  Tin*  class  was  never  aware  that  an  ex|XTiment 
was  In’ing  conducted;  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
we  were  just  carrying  out  anotluT  typical  classrcM)m 
priKfdure  in  applitxl  stenography. 

Here’s  how  the  c'xjK'riment  was  ctmducted: 

OrfDlter  3:  First  tuchistoscoix*  pres<‘iitutioii.  Flash  meter 
was  set  lor  the  time  exix)sure.  All  slides  ( 10)  were 
prest'iittHl  arid  discussed  in  ri'gard  to  placement,  size, 
••tc.  Time:  14  minutes. 

Ortoher  .5;  Slides  1-3  were  presi*nted.  Flash  meter  was 
set  at  110  sec-ond.  Students  called  out  outlines  and  tran- 
scrilx'd  (at  the  typ«*writer)  as  many  as  possible  until  "stop" 
command  was  given.  Time:  9  minutes. 

OrUfher  H:  Slides  4-fi  were  pres<*nf«*<l.  Same  puK-edure 
as  prr*i'«*ding  session.  Time:  7‘/S  minutes. 

OrtolM’r  10:  Slides  7-10  were  presented.  Same  pnx'e- 
dure  us  prt'ceding  session.  Time:  7  minutes. 

Odolter  J2:  Slides  1-4  were  presented.  Flash  m<‘ti*r  was 
s<*l  for  time  exjjosure.  Students  wrote  in  shorthand  ("spot¬ 
ting”  the  outline)  as  many  times  as  possible.  Time:  414 
minutes. 

Octoln’r  15:  Slides  5-10  were  presented.  Flash  meter 
was  s<*t  f«)r  time  ex|X)sure.  Same  prot'edure  as  preceding 
session.  Time:  6*4  minutes. 

Dvremher  3;  All  slides  were  presented.  Flash  meter  was 

(CotttirudeJ  on  ;wge  31) 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION,  STATE  BY  STATE 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION,  STATE  BY  STATE  (continued) 


WASHINGTON  Secondary  3  yaars  30  quartar  hours,  plus  (30  quarter  hours  in  subjects  raquiarly  offered  in  secondary  school) 

one  additional  year 
of  college  work 


lJUSIM 


KI)U< 


ION  WORLD 


Professional  Permanent  24  semester  hours,  plus  10  semester  hours  6  semester  hours  8  semester  hours  5  semester  hours  qrad. 

masters  deqree  work  or  6  senrsestar 

ALSO  REQUIRED  for  both  certificates:  9  months  of  practical  eiperience.  hours  undarqrad.  work 


Model  lessons  aren't  enough;  outside  orders  are  often  burden¬ 
some.  Classroom  projects  can  be  both  practical  and  enjoyable 


Do  Y(JU  FIND  your  stenciling 
class  loaded  \sith  so  many  orders 
that  you  ieel  like  saying,  ‘*No,  1,  fur 
one,  don’t  need  any  more  stencil 
work  for  my  students!"?  Most  of  us 
have  found  that  when  we  offer  our 
students’  duplicating  services  to  the 
department,  the  entire  sc-hiMil,  and 
Sometimes  outside  orgam/ations,  the 
number  of  stencil  recjiiests  is  almost 
more  than  we  can  manage.  On  the 
other  hand,  doesn’t  such  outside 
work  encompass  tlie  variety  of  jobs 
we'd  like  our  students  to  practice? 

Whether  it  is  a  separate  course  or 
part  of  another  course,  your  stencil 
class  should  go  well  lieyond  the 
tvping  of  ordinary  c-opy  and  the 
tracing  of  model  lessons  from  an  in- 
stniction  book.  If  there  is  time  to 
cover  more  than  the  fundamentals, 
your  students  should  t  lie  given  a 
variety  of  jobs  to  perform  rather  than 
merely  repetitious  practice.  Their 
learning  shoirld  .lie  made  practical 
and  fun  at  the  same  time. 


It  is  undoubtedly  helpliil  to  the 
lieginner  to  have  a  planned  layout 
of  illustrations  and  copy  tliat  he 
merely  traces  and  types.  I'he  ac(|ui- 
sition  of  skill  in  doing  this  is  certainly 
Irasic.  I  repeat,  however,  that  we 
should  als«>  include  assignments  that 
give  the  advanced  student  broader 
practical  experiences.  Here  are  10 
such  ideas: 

1.  Layout  Dksk.n.  One  of  the 
simplest  ways  to  "get  the  student  on 
his  own"  is  to  assign  him  to  prinluce 
announcements  of  coming  events  at 
school.  Tlie  attractive  combination  of 
copy  and  illustrations  involves  basic- 
principles  tliat  the  student  dotrs  not 
necessarily  acquire  when  tracing 
model  lessons.  His  attention  must  b<‘ 
directed  to  certain  features  important 
-to  goral  layout.  TTie  teacher  will  find 
"Mwlern  Mimeographing  Handlxnik" 
(an  A.  R.  Dick  publication),  or  a 
similar  reference,  helpful  in  this  cem* 
text,  even  though  it  is  -not  in  the 
hands  of  the  students.  t)f  ccxirse,  the 


mimiM'r  of  scIkniI  activities  to  In* 
piihlici/cHl  is  vast:  athletic  events, 
schfMil  plays,  club  mec'tings,  dances, 
etc.  'rhesi;  announcements  may  Ire  of 
different  sizes,  but  the  majority  will 
probably  be  8Vk  by  1 1  inches. 

2.  Cahimi.  Each  studemt  needs 
more  than  an  incidental  ac-cjuaintanct* 
with  mimeographing  cards,  bec-aiise 
some  of  tlie  differences  prove  a  little 
more  diffic-ult  than  does  working  with 
S'A  by  11  pa|)er.  (Karels  have  many 
uses.  Fre(|ueritly  forms  must  l>e 
printed  on  cards  that  are  to  l>e  filed 
in  tlie  scIkkiI  office.  The  work  may 
also  include  postal  cards  sent  lait  to 
aniHMince  me<*tings;  or  they  may 
serve  as  enclosures  in  other  mailings. 

T.  FouB-Foi.li  Buu.eti.ss.  Many 
recpiests  ask  for  this  format.  They 
include  programs  (such  as  for  schrxil 
plays),  conference  schedules,  bulle¬ 
tins,  reports,  etc.  Ycmi  might  use  such 
a  folder  to  accpiaint  scIkkiI  patrems 
with  the  work  of  yrnu  rlefiartment. 

( ('oniinurtl  on  pau^  10 ) 
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WK  NKKI)  (;()  im\y  m  far  at. 

(lie  iKMrt'xt  (li‘|>aiim<rrit  iitort)  tu 
(hiM-<>v(*r  that  the  ({iiality  of  rHaii 
Kal<‘i>iii<‘ii  itt  at  low  till*;.  Witli  few 
exceptioio),  (  UNtotneri  hjokiii^  at  iner' 
ehaiidise  iii  recent  years  have  Ijeen 
s«*rve<l  iiosatisfadorily.  Salespeople 
ttalay  lack  interest  an<l  are  f{enerally 
inefficient.  Willinark,  a  nationwide 
slnifipiiiK  servile,  rates  only  aiNxit  10 
|N*r  ii*nt  of  onr  nation's  sales{M'op|e 
us  K<‘'>*i*>M‘ly  effective. 

This  situation  has  .various  implica¬ 
tions.  At  a  time  when  antiNnation  is 
approaching  previously  nnimagined 
heights  of  priMliiction,  a  Ixiggeil-down 
distrihntion  cun  cause  si*ri(Mis  econo¬ 
mic  reiM'risissiiMis.  First,  ineHeiiive 
sidling  deiTeasi's  the  prolwihility  of  the 
cnstotiM'r’s  making  any  pnrchasi*;  and, 
setsmd,  ineffective  selling  raisi*s  the 
sidling  cost,  which,  in  turn,  further 
ri*<hites  profits.  From  this  point  of 
vii*w,  a  part  of  onr  cimntry's  future 
i-conomic  stability  may  Im*  said  to  rest 
with  distrihntive  eilnmtifHi. 

There  are  a  nnmlier  of  reasons  for 
this  general  luck  of  sales  ability.  One 
is  tbe  fact  that  a  large  mimlier  of 
high  sidiiKil  graduates  entering  the 
ilistribntive  field  have  rei'eived  no 
sales  training  at  all.  Of  tbe  total  num- 
In*!  of  stnilents  eiirollinl  in  lair  high 
M  hiMils,  only  of  1  per  cent  choose 
rHuiling  iHNirM'S,  altbiaigb  I.S  pi*r 
itnit  of  those  who  obtain  employment 
work  in  tbe  retailing  fiidd.  It  is  ipiite 
|HMslble  that  more  peo|>le  from  high 
schiMil  enter  retailing  tlian  thes  do 
all  other  business  positions  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Another  reason  for  piatr  salesman¬ 
ship  is  tlie  fact  that  the  type  of  re¬ 
tail  selling  ctHisidereil  most  effeiiive 


has  In'cii  changing  in  recent  years. 
Ivow-pressure  sidling  has  now  liecotne 
the  ai-cepted  methiKl  for  influencing 
a  public  more  sophisticated  in  biitlg- 
eting  and  buying.  This,  in  turn, 
makes  instruction  more  difficult.  I»w- 
pressure  sidling  focusi‘s  on  how  the 
merchandise  fulfills  the  nei-tls  and 
wants  of  the  customer.  'Iliis  is  com¬ 
pletely  valkl,  but  too  often  low  pres¬ 
sure  sidling  is  inter|)reted  by  the  in- 
experienciil  sales|>erson  as  no  sidling 
at  all.  .Nothing  could  In*  further  from 
the  truth.  Actually,  this  modern  kind 
of  sidling  is  more  difficult  to  do,  more 
difficult  to  learn;  and  the  training 
problems  are  correspondingly  more 
acute. 

Court«f  Arm  at  Fault,  Too 

.Although  tbe  preci-iling  reavins 
may  lie  valitl,  it  still  must  In*  re- 
inemlM-rinl  that  tbe  ipiality  of  tbe 
teaidling  of  salesmanship  has  much  to 
do  with  till*  inadei|uai'ies  of  tialay's 
salesmen.  Some  effii-ieniy  surs'eys 
have  shown  that  there  is  little  dif- 
fereni'e  lietween  traini*!!  anil  untrained 
salespersiMis.  One  stiiily  of  stnilents 
enrolleil  in  i-o-ojierative  distributive- 
education  programs  revealeil  that  the 
iD-workers  of  the  student -trainei's 
iirtisiilen*!!  tbe  greatest  problem  of 
these  stnilents  to  lie  their  neeil  for 
lM*tter  salesmanship.  One  reason  that 
was  given  for  tbe  apparent  lack  of 
i-orrelation  lietwi-en  sales  training  anil 
sidling  was  that  sales  I'ourses  plait* 
too  miK  h  emphasis  on  iiersiaiality  de¬ 
velopment,  job  relations,  and  mer- 
chaniliae  information  and  cianpletely 
ignore  what  might  lie  tenneil  the 
"how**  of  salesmanship. 

Retail  stores  also  engage  in  sales 


tiaining,  but  in  most  casi*s  it  is 
neither  adequate  nor  effective.  Studies 
show  that,  although  many  department 
.stores  have  a  sales-training  program, 
till*  training  is  largely  in  pi*rsonnel 
relations,  store  systems,  and  cash- 
register  op<*ration.  There  is  little  or 
no  training  that  can  lie  called  actual 
sales  training. 

Yet  there  is  evidenc'e  that  effective 
sales  training  is  possible.  In  one  re¬ 
search  projeii,  it  was  found  that  in- 
effeilive  tobacco  salesmi'ii  sold  sub¬ 
stantially  more  tobaci-ir  when  they 
adopti^l  sidling  phrasi-s  consistentK 
usiil  by  sui*ces.sful  tobaci-o  salesmen. 
( aismetic  .salesjieople,  when  newly 
employeil,  freipiently  reiiMve  inten¬ 
sive  training  in  selling  techniques,  in 
add''.i<m  to  personal  griarming  anil 
merchaiKlise  information.  A  study  of 
•M2  encDunters  l>etwt‘i*n  customers 
and  sali'spi'rsons  found  these  cosmetic 
salesmen  to  l>e  outstandingly  effi'ctive. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  wlien- 
ever  teai-hers  have  work-experieuit* 
bai-kgroiinds,  the  ri'tailing  clas.si‘s  are 
usually  suixs-ssful. 

What  i*an  teaihers  of  sales  iimrsi's 
do  to  help  salesmanship  stnilents  to 
aitiieve  viK'ational  i*ompi*tenie?  Sub- 
ji'id  matter  is,  of  coiirsi*.  important. 
Teaidrers  shoiilil  Ire  careful  to  avoiil 
overempfiasis  on  the  “triiimungs,” 
which  may  lie  easier  to  teai-h  anil 
measure,  but  which  do  not  i-ontribute 
substantially  tu  vocational  coinpe- 
tenie. 

In  additiiHi  to  subfect  matter,  tbe 
methiKls  of  teaidiing  are  exceeilingly 
important.  Methinls  are  neeiled  to 
imprint  the  proper  sales  techniques 
finnly  in  stinlents’  minds.  Advertisers 
hase  long  recirgnizeil  the  neeil  for 
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KainitiK  the*  attention  and  holdiiiK  the 
interest  of  their  customers.  This 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  teacher's.  Fahi- 
cational  res<‘arch  tells  us  that  u  lar^e 
part  of  human  learnin^  takes  place 
when  individuals  tackle  problem  sit¬ 
uations.  In  this  case,  it  is  up  to  the 
salesman.ship  teacher  to  provirle  thes«' 
experiences.  A  fine  c<Hirse  outline  will 
not  make  lietter  sales  personnel  un¬ 
less  it  is  accHunpanieri  hy  problems 
that  are  instruclive  and  interestiiift  to 
the  students. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  rec«*ntlv 


conducted  a  study  of  the  successful 
salesmanship  teachinit  devices  that  are 
InaiiK  u.s<h1  throughout  the  country. 
Workintt  throu)(h  state  supervisors  of 
distributive  education,  I  obtaiiu'd 
names  of  outstanding  salesmanship 
teachers  in  nearly  every  state.  A 
h'tter  was  written  to  each  of  these 
teachers,  asking  them  to  contribute 
their  most  successful  salesmanship- 
teachin^  devic-c.  In  addition,  literature 
from  1940  to  19.'>0  was  studied  for 
additional  devkvs.  The  result  of  this 
research  is  a  manual  of  more  than 


lot)  siictt'ssful  salesmanship-teaching 
devices,  classifieil  aivonlinit  to  the 
steps  of  a  sale,  souk*  of  the  la'st  of 
which  will  Ik*  published  in  this  iiiaKa- 
/iiie  from  time  to  time. 

These  devict'S  are  not  intended  to 
replace  a  coiirsr*  of  study— merely  to 
supplement  it.  I  think  they  will  add 
luster  to  your  salesmanship  classes, 
however.  .Since  we  are  all  different, 
some  may  work  for  you,  others  may 
not.  FA|)<*riment,  how'ever.  You  may 
use  each  device  at  your  own  iliscre- 
tion.  (fiHMl  luck  with  all  of  them! 


.Ask  15  sti'IM':ms  to  come  one  at  a  time  to  the  you  were  itreetioK  someone  in  your  own  home. 


Flow  to 


front  of  the  cla.ssr(M>m.  As  each  one  approaches, 
say,  "May  1  help  you'r^'  Then  ask  20  students 
to  approach  you  one  at  a  time  at  the  front  of 
the  riMim.  Cireet  each  one  with  a  ilifferent 
phras«*,  such  as:  "CaKxl  eveninj^’’  or  “How  are 
you  tiMlay?”  Start  a  casual  c<inversation,  as  if 


After  you  have  finished  your  Kl'*‘*’0n^s,  ask 
the  class  how  many  students  there  were  in 
each  Kroiip.  They  will  probably  say  there  were 
more  in  the  first  Kroiip  iM-caiise  the  phraM*, 
“May  I  help  you’!'*  is  so  much  more  annoying.— 
H.  L.  liakt’r,  Kost  iiisko,  MiM/iiHsippi. 


emphotizi 

grootings 


Ms.NY  SAl.hSMKN  HKI.IKVK  that  75  JK'r  cent  of 
all  sales  are  either  made  or  lost  in  the  first 
three  seismds  of  the  sales  approach.  Set  up  a 
sales  counter  in  the  classrcMim,  with  the  micro¬ 
phone  of  a  ta|M*  rec-order  plac«*d  iu*arby.  Have 
each  student  stand  iMdiind  the  counter  and 
Kre«*t  the  teacher,  who  plays  the  customer. 
The  "custom»*r”  makes  three  approaches;  ami 
the  student  (greets  him  with  a  merchandise  ap- 
[iroach,  a  servicr*  approach,  and  an  informal 
approach.  All  three  approaches  of  ear  h  student 
are  then  played  back  to  tb<*  class. 

Tbe  value  of  this  device  is  that  it  giv<*s 
each  student  an  immediate  insi){ht  into  the 
firoblems  he  may  have  in  breath  control;  the 
voice  mechanics  of  pitch,  clarity,  si)eed;  and 


the  f|ualities  of  maturity,  sinc«*nty,  and  pleas¬ 
antness.  Sincerity  is  evaluated  by  the  teacher; 
a  hi^h  s<  IkkiI  KikKh'  wrecks  the  scale.  V'oice 
maturity  may  Ik*  achieved  if  the  student  lowers 
his  voice  one  full  note  for  the  sales  approach. 
SiMK'd  tends  to  make  the  approach  impM*rsonal, 
while  pitch  pertains  to  the  hoarseness  of  voice. 
Pleasantness  rcHixts  the  salesman's  attitude, 
and  his  facial  expression  should  sup|M»rt  this. 

F^ratic  breathing,  lack  of  siiK*erily  in  the 
voice,  a  mechanical  ilelivery,  for<  ed  s|k*«*«I,  and 
unpleasantness  are  all  sales  “killers."  A  ta|H' 
refsirder  helps  the  studi*nt  to  detect  anrl  cor- 
'  r»*<*t  these  shf»rtcoinings.— /I.  E.  Peterson,  (ylym- 
f*ir  Cimimutttlij  f-o//ege,  /Iremerton,  Wavhinn- 
ttm 


How  to  tooch 


tho  rorroct 


approach 
through  topot 


FOR  MORf  DiVICiS,  TURN  THi  PAOi 


■\-': 
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How  not  to 
iud«o 
o  cufttomor 


How  to  convoy 
tho  lon^th 
of  o  minuto 


How  to  »how 
that  cuttomor 
wont*  and  noodt 
very 


How  to  spot 
voriouft  typMS 
of  cuttomors 


How  to 
difttinguUh 
botwoon  ottontion 
ond  intorott 


LfT'S  TEACH  THE  HOW'S  OF  SALESMANSHIP 


AkE  iTtrucNT  how  inuch  money  he  has 

in  his  [xicket.  Then  ask  them  to  judge  by  your 
dresf  hrrw  much  you  have  in  y<nir  billfold. 
Since  you  will  be  wearing  a  shirt  and  tie,  per- 
flaps  a  suit,  amounts  will  probably  be  generous. 
Take  out  your  wallet,  fviwever,  and  show  them 
that  you  have  only  $1  in  it. 

At  niE  BECiN'NiNC  of  the  period,  stand  Ix-fore 
the  class  and  do  not  say  anything  for  one  full 
minute.  The  students  will  think  something  is 
wrong  after  a  while.  When  the  minute  is  up, 
explain  how  a  minute  can  set-m  longer  tfiun  it 
really  is,  (‘specially  when  you  are  a  customer 
waiting  for  servire.-Toke  II.  Klinart,  Hurling’ 
ton  (Iowa)  //igh  School 

l.NsiHUCT  ONE  OF  YOUR  Students  to  be  five 
minutes  late  to  class.  Tell  him  that  when  he 
comes  he  is  to  remain  out  of  siglit  hut  is  to 
kiKK'k  on  the  (hnir  every  twmity  seconds. 


Of  c-ourse,  the  point  is  that,  even  though  a 
customer  may  come  into  a  store  shabbily 
dressed,  this  is  not  an  indication  that  he  does 
not  have  money  in  his  pocket.  Cxmversely,  a 
well-dressed  customer  may  have  no  money  in 
his  pocket. -Theodore  K.  Fierntm,  S<trth  Salem 
High  School,  Salem,  Oregon 

Wh(jn  he  knocks  on  the  door  tlie  first  time, 
ignore  him  and  continue  the  class  activity. 
Wli<m  he  knoc'ks  the  s(?cond  time,  show  minor 
irritation;  but  do  rvit  answer  the  d(xjr.  (By 
this  time  the  class  should  show  a  little  con¬ 
cern.) 

When  the  stud(*nt  kniK-ks  shaqily  the  third 
time,  go  to  the  drxrr  and  l(*t  him  in.  Ask  the 
class  how  long  he  was  kept  waiting.  (Esti¬ 
mates  will  nin  quite  high.)  Tell  thmn  it  was 
only  a  minute.  They  will  then  ri^lize  how  a 
eust<jmer  feels  whtni  he  “kiMK'ks”  for  service 
and  is  ignored.— t)rigiruitor  unknown 


The  i.NSTRiTC.'roH  sets  on  his  desk  thrt?e  pairs 
of  men's  sh<K*s  or  tfiree  pairs  of  women’s  shoes 
or  Ixith.  Tlie  shoes  are  in  the  currwt  styles  hut 
have  diff(‘rent  cuts  and  lasts.  The  in.stnictor 
l(*ads  the  group  in  a  di.scussion  of  wliich  shoes 
each  student  lik(‘s  and  why.  Opinions  are  asked 
of  everyone.  Finally,  a  vote  is  tak(*n. 

The  instructor  writes  (mi  the  Ixiard  how  many 
prefer  the  first  pair,  how  many  the  second, 
and  flow  many  the  tfiird.  llie  result  is  usually 
something  like  this:  ten  like  the  first,  (‘ight  the 
second,  and  thirteen  the  last.  Tlie  instructor 
then  asks:  “Wfiy  don’t  each  of  you  like  the 
same  pair  of  shoes?” 

The  immediate  answ<*r  is  that  each  cus¬ 
tomer's  wants  and  needs  are  different.  Yes.  but 
wfiy?  Class  discussion  will  pnthahly  draw 


answers  like  these:  a.  customers  use  rner- 
cfiandisc*  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
occasions;  h.  (*ach  customer  has  a  different  per- 
scHiality;  c.  social  and  work 'activities  of  cus¬ 
tomers  are  different;  d.  eacli  customer’s  ability 
to  pay  is  different. 

This  searching  for  reasons  makr^s  eacfi  stu¬ 
dent  think  in  the  terms  of  the  customer’s  view¬ 
point,  a  major  step  in  selling  a  customer, 
making  him  fiappy,  and  k(‘eping  him  sold.  It 
also  leads  into  further  methods  fiy  which  a 
salesperson  can  determine  a  customer’s  wants 
and  needs.  Tfiis  should  prcxluce  such  advice 
for  tfie  salesperson  as:  hxik,  listen,  ask  rpu^s- 
tions,  ob-seive  reactions,  fxt  alert  to  customer 
comments,  cXc.—l^slie  M.  Cottch,  Baytotin, 
Texas 


Pas'it:  on  large  ei.asii  cards  cartoons  tfiat  il¬ 
lustrate  various  types  of  customers.  On  the 
back  of  eacfi  card,  write  several  r|U(‘stions 
alxMit  how  to  handle  the  particular  type  of 
distomer  that  app<‘ars  on  tfie  card.  Hold  the 
H.isfi  card  up  and  ask  the  students  to  identify 


tfie  type  of  customer  sfiown,  and  liave  tfiern 
answer  the  qu(*stions  alxiiit  handling  such  a 
customer.  If  desired,  an  opatpie  projector  may 
lie  uscnI  instead  of  flash  cards.— C/ior/e.»  ]. 
Christianstm,  Dawson  County  High  School, 
(dendive,  M<mtana 


CioNCEsi.  A  FLASH  canitTa  somewhere  in  tfie 
room  near  you.  After  the  Im*I1  rings,  but  liefore 
tfie  class  settles  down,  set  off  the  flasli,  'The 
class  w’ill  imnuNliatcdy  come  to  attimtion. 

Now,  point  out  tfiat,  tfiougfi  you  gained  their 
involuntary  atttnition,  you  must  now  turn  this 
att(*tition  into  inten'st  by  following  up  with  a, 
smiNitli  presentation  of  the  day’s  activity.  Of 


(s)urse,  in  this  case,  your  (‘xplanatioii  will  also 
illiLstrate  your  point  by  turning  tfieir  attention 
into  interest.  Once  your  stud(mts  realize  that 
int(Test  is  voluntary  and  mu.st  be  earned,  it 
will  f>e  easy  to  convince  them  of  the  importance 
of  the  sah'sman’s  earning  the  interest  of  the 
potential  ciLstomer,— E.  Edward  Harris,  Daten- 
fHMi  (Iowa)  High  School 


WATCH  FOR  MORE  SALESMANSHIP  DEVICES  IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 
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Not  according  to  the  evidence — in  fact,  a  good  teacher 
can  make  the  study  of  shorthand  a  strong  spelling  asset 

JUNNE  W.  JENSEN  and  BARRY  T.  JENSEN 


F<  )K  YEARS,  secTetahal  stiKleiit<k 
have  been  saying.  “I  used  to  spell 
very  well,  but  then  I  took  shorthand.’’ 
As  long  as  students  maintain  this  idea, 
they  have  a  convenient  scapegoat  to 
excuse  their  p<K)r  spellinf{.  If  they  felt 
that  the  opposite  were  tnie— that 
shorthand  study  led  to  improved 
spelling— attitudes  toward  shorthand 
study  in  geiM'ral  would  be  different, 
and  other  changes  might  result.  l.et’s 
investigate  the  (piestions:  D<m‘S  the 
.study  of  shorthand  really  cause  spell¬ 
ing  skills  to  deteri«)rate?  and,  Oan  the 
shorthand  teacher  improve  s|M*lling 
skills? 

Writing  in  Business  Kimcation 
WoKi.D  in  N'oveml>er,  1941,  J.  L.  .Mur- 
sell,  a  psychologist,  stated  that  there 
is  no  transfer  from  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  Ut  si)e||ing:  they  are  different 
skills. 

Louis  A.  La’slie  wrote  in  BKW  in 
juiK*,  1943,  “.  .  .  There  is  no  sc-ientific 
e\idenci‘  whatsoever  to  show  that 
shorthand  has  a  bad  effect  on  s|)ell- 
ing.”  In  the  same  article,  he  suggested 
that,  if  shorthand  students  were 
given  a  s|M‘lliiig  test  at  the  Ireginning 
of  tfie  year,  tlien  r<*tested  at  the  end 
«*f  the  year,  they  would  make  alhHit 
the  same  total  nuinlH'r  of  spelling 
errors. 

Leslie  may  have  had  in  mind  an 
ex|H*riment  completed  in  1942  by 
Clenn  Hastings,  who  testtnl  shorthand 
and  non.shorthand  students  several 
times  in  a  year  and  a  half  and  c'/n- 
cliided  that  shorthand  study,  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  classc's  with  which  he 
worked,  had  neither  a  detrimental 
nor  a  Irc'iieficial  effect  on  s|M‘lling  skill. 

Sfud«nt$  Stayed  Stubborn 

Hut  the  complaints  of  students 
were  not  stilhnl;  in  their  opinion, 
shoithand  made  them  forget  how  to 
s|M-ll.  So  the  presi'iit  authors  per¬ 
formed  two  expc'riments  to  test  that 
idea. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  we  made 
up  two  s()elling  tests  of  48  wirrds 
each.  (We  chosr*  the  words  from  a 
list  of  spelling  demons.)  In  iMith  tests, 
the  words  to  Ire  sp«‘IIed  were  written 
phonetically  and  definerl;  students 
checked  the  correct  spr-lling  in  the 
multiple-choice  test  and  wrote  the 
word  as  they  thought  it  should  be 
spelled  in  tfie  recall  test,  fh'ginning 
shorthand  students  in  Bladensburg 
High  .School  in  .Maryland  tiMik  botfi  of 
thesr*  tests  at  the  lK*ginning  of  the 
srhool  y<‘ar  and  at  the  end— <*ight 
months  later.  Students  who  were  not 


taking  shorthand,  hut  were  enrolled 
in  the  same  Englrsh  cla.sses  as  the 
s(‘cretarial  students,  tiMik  the  same 
tests  at  the  same  time.  (We  had  in¬ 
tended  to  match  the  two  groups  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence,  but  we  found 
that  the  L(^.’s  of  thesr*  students  were 
unrelated  to  gain  or  loss  in  s[M‘lling 
ability.) 

On  the  tr-st  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  discovered  that  the  shorthand 
students  had  improved  in  s|><‘lling, 
with  the  greater  gain  Ireing  made  on 
tlie  recall  test.  However,  the  students 
who  were  not  taking  shorthand 
gained  almost  as  much;  the  difference 
was  negligible.  So  this  improvement 
(uuld  not  Im‘  attributed  to  the  study 
of  stenography. 

Two  years  later,  we  re|)«*ale<l  this 
exp<*riment  at  Fremont  Union  Higli 
Schorrl  in  Sunnyvale,  California.  SirK«? 
tlie  scort's  on  the  first  s|M‘lling  ti'sts 
had  In'cii  higli  (indicating  tliat  the 
tests  were  easy),  we  madi*  up  new 
ones.  From  several  lists  of  spelling 
demons  and  difficult  words,  we  chosr* 
150  for*  a  tf*st  given  to  a  class  of  sen¬ 
iors  in  another  high  scIkmiI,  The  .50 
words  mi.ss<‘d  most  often  were  used 
for  the  tests  in  the  experiment;  lioth 
the  recall  and  the  multiple -choice 
tests  iwd  th<?  same  words  this  time. 
The  same  prtKedure  was  followed  as 
iN’fore-tests  at  the  Ireginning  and  at 


the  en<l  of  the  school  year  for  iMtth 
l)i*ginning  shorthand  students  and 
non.shorthand  students  in  tuinparable 
English  I'lasses. 

Again,  we  found  that  shorthand 
students  irriproi  ed— over  14  [wr  e'en! 
on  the  multiple-choice  test  and  more 
than  17  p<*r  cent  on  the  recall  test. 
Also,  the  iionshorthand  stiidi'iits  im¬ 
proved  almost  as  inui4i.  Again,  the 
gain  could  not  lie  attributed  to  tbe 
study  of  shorthand. 

When  asked  if  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  causes  s|)elling  skills  to  deterio¬ 
rate,  we  feel  that  we  can  say,  "Not 
necessarily,  and  probably  not  at  all.’’ 
Some  of  the  jwople  in  the  expcTiment 
did  get  lower  scures  the  MH.*ond  time, 
and  some  earned  much  higher  scort*s. 
(Individual  variations  (x-ciir  in  any 
group.)  We  asked  teaclu'rs  to  em- 
phasi/e  s|M‘lling  no  more  nor  h’ss  than 
usual.  It  would  In*  difficult  to  say 
what  the  outcome  would  have  lN*en 
had  eitfier  teacher-  slmrthand  or 
English-  stressed  S|)elling  more  or  less 
than  she  usually  did.  Furthermore,  if 
the  test  had  irrcluded  only  words  use<l 
in  business  and,  therefore,  fre(|uently 
found  in  transcription  work,  (Mir  ex¬ 
perimental  siibjecls  could  have  lieen 
expected  to  make  greater  gains  than 
the  average  nonshorthand  student; 
conversely,  had  the  tests  included 
(dortlinuetl  on  jraur  TJ; 
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Have  Y  ou 
Thought  about 
Moving? 

A  <hanpe  t<»  a  kind  of  s<lu>ok 

nr  even  a  simple  chanjje  of  scenery, 
may  Ih*  the  Iws!  thing  in  the  world  for  you 


RUTH  UNRAU 

CoUf'ge,  North  Nev^foo,  Manias 


AFI  KH  (  OMPI.K'UNC;  a  scii  ntif- 
itally  c-(iiistruct(‘(l,  pcrMHially 
adiniiiistt'red,  and  accuratt'ly  tabii- 
lat<*d  research  project  in  whicti  I 
polled  six  i)«-ople,  1  have  come  up 
with  a  conchisioii:  Preachers  and 
((•achers  should  chan){e  jobs  once  or 
Iwkv  durin)(  a  lifetime.  Tiu're  is  no- 
thiiiK  like  a  change  of  positions  to  add 
spic-e  to  the  oatmeal  of  life. 

I)«»  I  se<?  a  hand  in  the  hack  row';* 
Ymi  like  your  jr»h  and  feel  that  you 
have  put  down  nK)ts  in  (Centerville. 
You  dofi’t  want  to  chaiiKe.  V'ery  well. 
Perhaps  you  have  family  res|)«)nsihili- 
ties,  a  project  you  must  see  to  com¬ 
pletion,  or  a  spou.s(‘  and  children  who 
prefer  to  stay  put.  There  are  very 
H«KKi  reasons  why  srrine  teachers 
should  not  chaitKe  johs.  Putting  down 
roots  in  a  community  is  to  In*  com¬ 
mended.  Hut,  In*  sure  that  you  are 
riNited,  not  merely  nitterl. 

T'lu're  is  anothi*r  Kroiip  of  teachers 
to  whom  I  am  not  addressing  this  ar¬ 
ticle— th«»se  who  move  tini  often.  One 
of  my  liiKh  schrN)l  music  teachers  had 
the  duhioiis  reputation  of  having 
taught  in  22  sch(N>ls  in  twenty-three 
years. 

Now  we  have  excludetl  two 
groups:  those  who  have  found  the 
right  joh  in  the  rigfit  place  and  thosr* 
who  don't  stay  long  enough  at  one 
joh  to  give  it  their  l)est  efforts. 

Hut  there  is  a  large  group  of 
teachers  who  should  consider  moving. 
There  are  a  numlN'r  of  choices: 

•  You  may  go  from  a  smaller  schcNiI 
to  a  larger  one,  or  i;ire  rersa. 

•  You  may  d(*cide  to  go  l>ack  to 
NchiM>l  as  a  student. 

•  You  may  c-onsider  going  from 
high  sch(N>l  teaching  to  (-ollege  teach¬ 
ing. 

•  You  may  want  to  move  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  not  so  much  for 
a  change  of  sch(N>Is  as  for  a  change 
of  scenerv. 


A  Chang*  of  Scanary? 

This  last  motive  is  not  su|N*r- 
ficial  as  it  may  appf*ar.  According  to 
the  platitude,  people  are  the  same 
wh(‘rever  you  go.  Basically,  I  think 
this  is  true.  But  p«‘ople  are  different. 
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t<M»;  and  the  uncIerstanciiiiK  «)f  these 
siirfact*  (lifferenees  is  important.  Tfie 
more  experieiict*  y«)ii  can  garner  in 
mec'tiiig  people  of  different  hatk- 
groimds,  the  Ix-tter  teacher  you  will 
lx-  in  any  stiiiation.  Vly  own  ex|H*ri- 
enee  with  stiidcmts  in  an  international 
work  camp  in  Europe-  has  hel|X‘d  un¬ 
to  get  to  know  Ix-ttc-r  the-  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  to  my  typing  classc-s; 

I  can  understand  their  langnagi-  dif¬ 
ficulties  Ix-tter  for  having  had  some 
of  my  own.  Two  yc-ars  s|x-nt  in 
Oregon  have  given  m<-  a  jxiint  of  con¬ 
tact  with  students  from  the  I’acific 
.Northwest  who  are  homesick  for  their 
lx;antifnl  country  when  tlu-y  first 
come  to  our  Kaicsas  plains. 

.Should  you  change  jobs  just  for  the 
change  of  scenery?  Well,  it’s  one  way 
of  getting  to  know  the  coinitiy.  You 
wouldn’t  h(-sitate  to  cIiinisc-  a  scIhm)! 
in  the  Southwest  if  the  climate  im¬ 
proved  your  health;  so  why  not 
clnxisc-  oiH-  where  the  daily  view  of 
a  mountain  improvi-s  your  morale? 

From  High  School  to  College? 

Some  high  school  teachers  should 
In-  teaching  in  college. 

For  me,  one-  of  tin-  main  advan- 
t.ig«-s  of  college  tt-aching  is  that  there 
are  not  so  many  disc-ipline  prohh-ms 
as  in  high  sch(N)l  teaching.  I  also  ap¬ 
preciate  the-  fact  that  1  can  work  with 
more  mature  students,  many  of  whom 
take  studying  seriously.  Hut  I  hasten 
to  add  this  fiNitnote:  There  arc-  some 
discipline-  prohlc-ms  in  coll<-g<-,  and 
not  all  college  students  take  studying 
M*riously.  Personally,  I  like  the-  atmos- 
phc-rc-  of  the-  colle-ge-  community,  with 
ther  cultural  advantage's  that  e-ve-n  a 
small  campus  can  Ixiast. 

Some-one  will  ohje-c-t,  "Hut  I  like- 
high  schcNil  te-aching.  I  like-  this  age- 
group.  I  ge-t  along  with  them  and 
the-y  like-  me.” 

'nie-n,  hy  all  me-ans,  slay  in  the-  se-e- 
onelary -sc  hcNel  sysle-rn.  It  offers  many 
re-wards  not  found  on  the  cotli-ge 
campus. 

Ilowe-ve-r,  le-t  me-  have-  the-  last 
word: 

The  college-s  ne-e-el  geNxl  te-ache-rs. 
Tex)  many  c-ollege  te-ache-rs  are-  hril- 
liant  scholars  who  ce>me-  to  the  col¬ 
le-ge  classrcNim  fre-sh  from  the  hihli- 
ography  e)f  the-ir  disv-rtatieMis, 
knowing  little  of  the  psychology  of 


le-arning.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gre-at 
many  high  scheMil  te-achers  are  very 
e-ffc-c-tive  in  ge-tting  suhject  matter 
across  ter  their  stiide-nts.  Whe-n  a 
teacher  has  a  liking  for  young  |x-ople, 
a  knowle-dge-  of  how  to  teach,  and  a 
knowle-dge-  of  siihje-ct  matter,  he-  has 
an  unix-alahle  comhination  that  our 
colleges  can  use-. 

Your  re-hiittal  may  lx-  that  you 
don’t  fe-e-l  that  you’re-  ipialifie-d  for 
college  te-aching.  Have  you  thought 
of  trying  to  Ix-c-ome  epialifie-d? 

Bock  to  School? 

This  is  a  gexxl  time-  to  start,  or  con¬ 
tinue,  in  graduate  schexil.  Now,  and 
for  ye-ars  to  come-,  te-ache-rs  who  are- 
epialifie-d  will  lx-  in  great  demand. 

You  may  Siiy  that,  although  you  en¬ 
joy  te-aching,  attending  profe-ssional 
me-e-tings,  and  re-ading,  you  have-  no 
de-sire-  to  Ix-come  a  stude-nl  again. 
You  fex-l  that  you’ve  Ix-e-n  away  from 
it  t(N>  long.  Hut  there  is  nothing  for- 
hideling  alNiiit  graduate  work.  Earn¬ 
ing  a  master’s  degre-e-  take-s  only  thre-e 
or  four  siimme-rs— or  la-tle-r  still,  one- 
unhroke-n  ye-ar.  He-siele-s  the  classreMim 
ae-tivitie-s,  many  as|X'cts  of  graduate- 
work  contrihute  to  Ix-tter  te-aching. 
You’ll  take  part  in  workshops;  you’ll 
ine-e-t  pe-ople-  wliei  will  give-  you  mue  h 
e-ncourage-me-nt;  you’ll  work  with 
leaders  in  your  fie-ld. 

Of  c'ourse,  graduate  work  has  value 
for  every  teacher,  neit  just  for  those 
who  are-  trying  to  epialify  for  cxille-ge- 
te-ae-hing.  Yeiu’ll  finel  that  yeiiir  abil¬ 
ity  tei  te-ach  ine-re-ase-s  with  aelelitieinal 
e-eliie-ation  and  e-xpe-rie-ne-e*,  no  malte-r 
at  what  level  you  te-ae-h. 

Now  will  e-eime-  the-  epie-ry,  "Hut 
eleN-sn’t  it  e-ewt  money  to  go  to  grad¬ 
uate  seheNil?  I  don’t  kneiw  whe-re  I 
can  ge-t  e-nough  for  a  ye-ar  or  meire- 
of  stiiely."  'Ihe-re  is  lots  eif  giNNl  ne-ws 
for  teae-he-rs  like  yexi.  Have-  yeiu  no- 
liee-el  the-  gene-reius  scheilarships  anel 
assist  niships  Ix-ing  give-n  hy  graelu- 
ate-  sc.ieNils  late-ly?  The-  eme-s  I’ve- 
he-arel  alMiut  range-  from  to  $2,- 

000  [x*r  ye-ar.  W'rite-  to  the-  ce>lle-ge- 
of  yeiur  e-heiie-e  to  le-arn  what  help  it 
can  e)ffe-r. 

Larger  or  Smaller  School? 

Yexi  may  rie-e-el  lei  make  a  elee  isiem 
as  to  whifthe-r  you  pre-fe-r  to  teach  in 
a  large  scheNil  or  a  small  e»ne-.  Either 


size-  has  its  advantage's.  Do  you  en- 
jeiy  the-  intimacy  of  a  small  faculty 
whe-re  you  share-  prohle-ms?  Do  you 
fe-e-l  Ix-tter  wlie-ii  you  know  most  of 
the-  stiiele-iits  in  the-  scIiiniI?  Dei  you 
pre-fe-r  winking  with  smalle-r  classe-s, 
whe-re-  your  stiide-nts  represent  |x-ople- 
rathe-r  than  niimlx-rs?  Oi,  on  the-  othe-r 
hand,  do  you  like-  the-  anonymity  of 
the-  large-  campus,  whe-re-  you  fit  into 
your  de-partme-nt  hut  are-  not  iNithe-re-d 
hy  preihle-nis  of  aelniinistraliein  or  hy 
stiiele-nls  who  iie-tHl  s|X'e-ial  lie-lp?  Do 
you  pre-fe-r  the-  ofte-ntime-s  Ix-tte-r  facili- 
tie-s  and  salarie-s  of  the  large*r  schexil? 

There  are,  of  e-oiirse-,  elisaelvantage-s 
in  nieiving  from  high  scheMil  to  e-ollege, 
eir  eve-ii  freiin  state-  tei  state,  that  may 
liNiiii  rathe-r  inipentant,  for  instanc-e-, 
some  stales  have-  ve-ry  gexx!  te-achers’ 
re-lire'ine-nt  plans  that  a  le-ae-he-r  who 
le-ave-s  the-  state-’s  puhlie--se-hiM)l  sys- 
le-m  must  re-linepiish. 

Studying  or  Toaching  Abroad? 

Pe-rhaps  the-  most  exciting  ineive- 
yoti  e-exild  make  woiilel  lx-  to  e-ngage- 
in  a  ye-ar’s  stuely  ahreiael.  Crants-in* 
aiel  fen  stuely  are  offere-el  hy  fene-igii 
ceiiinlrie-s,  fore-ign  iinive-rsilie-s,  anel 
private  foiiiidatienis;  anel  eipportiini- 
lie-s  eif  this  kinel  are  ine-re-usiiig. 
Cirants-in-aiel  are  inlenele-el  primarily 
to  give  Unite-el  Stales  stiiele-nts  an  op¬ 
portunity  tei  stuely  anel  live  ahroaci, 
anel  not  ne-e-e.ssurily  to  e-nahle  them 
tei  ohiain  a  fore-ign  ele-gre-e.  For  more 
inforinalieiii,  write  to  the  Institute  eif 
Inte-rnational  F'elucutiein,  Inc.,  I  East 
H7  Stie-e-t,  Ne-w  York  21.  (’I’he  In¬ 
stitute  has  othe-r  office*s  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  ().,  diie-ago,  San  F'raiie-iscei, 
De-nver,  and  Heiustoii.) 

Te-ache-rs  iiite-re-ste-el  in  te-ae-hing 
ahreiael  e  an  elo  so  uneie-r  the  programs 
anihori/e-el  hy  the-  l‘ulhright  Ae-t  anel 
the-  Smilh-Miinelt  Ae-f.  Amerie-ari  ele-- 
me-iitary,  se-e-onelary,  anel  jiinien-e-eil- 
le-ge-  le-ae-liers  in  all  snhjee  t  fielels  may 
apply.  .Seinie-  arrangenie-nts  involve-  an 
inte-re-hange-  eif  johs  Ix-twe-i-n  an 
Arnerieari  anel  a  fore-ign  teaeher; 
others  are  one--way  proje-cis.  In  oreler 
to  lx-  e-ligihle,  you  ne-e-el  a  hai  he-leir's 
elegre-e  anel,  pre-fe-rahly,  a  master’s 
ele-gre-e-,  thre-e-  years  eif  sue-cessful 
te-aching  ex|X'rie'ne-e*,  anel  a  few  eitlw-r 
epialifie  atieins  that  you  ean  learn  alxiut 
hy  writing  tei  the  U.  S.  De-partiiM-nt 
(Contintu’d  an  /xige- 
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It  will  be  mare  attractive  if  tlie 
rnargiiiii  art*  justified. 

4.  Th*:  Khknch  Fold.  This  is  pop¬ 
ular  for  diiifter  programs  or  menus, 
dance  programs  for  clubs  and  fra¬ 
ternities,  etc.  Holiday  greeting  cards 
also  provide  experienu*  for  this  type 
of  stenciling. 

5.  .Maii.i.ng  LAaKUt.  Tliese  are 
used  on  mail  that  leaves  all  school 
offices.  Faculty  members  usually  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  a  supply  of  labels, 
imprinted  with  titeir  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  they  can  stick  on 
envelopiTS  as  return  addrf;sses. 

fi.  .VIkmo  Pau.  lliis  is  illustrated 
in  tlie  title  alxwe.  In  our  iluplicating 
class,  we  frequently  prepare  little 
surprises  for  the  teachers  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  One  that  pleases  them  is 
a  memo  pad  with  the  heading,  “From 
the  desk  of,”  followed  by  a  facsimile 
handwritten  signature.  (We  collec-t 
each  teacher’s  signature  without  his 
realizing' it.)  We  plan  the  layout  so 
that  four  sheets  can  lx*  cnit  from 
by  1 1  paper.  When  run  off  on 
several  different  colors  of  pajx'r  and 
asscrmbled  in  rainixiw  fashion,  they 
make  attractive  d(*sk  pads. 

7.  UsKKiJi.  Forms.  These  may  lx* 
made  in  various  sizes.  Telephone-call 
pails,  for  instance,  also  lend  them- 
Sf'lves  to  an  arrangement  of  four  to 
a  sheet,  l^et  your  students  design 
the  forms  as  well  as  doing  the  rest 
of  the  duplicating  proci'ss.  If  it  is 
not  practii'al  to  join  them  in  other 
ways,  a  single  staple  holding  the 
sheets  together  at  one  corner  will 
si*rve  the  purpose. 

H.  l)f.I»AR'l  MKNT  NkWSI'AI'KH.  The 
sch(M)l  newspa|X’r  is  probably  printed 
by  some  other  means;  yet  you  may 
wish  to  give  your  students  some 
experieni-e  in  column  arranging,  in¬ 
cluding  the  justifying  of  margins. 
I  low  alxxit  issuing  a  one-page  de¬ 
partment  newsshei't,  then,  or  offering 
to  put  out  a  newssbiM't  for  a  club 
that  provides  the  written  copy?  Tlie 
Ireipiency  of  "publii*ation“  depi*nds 
on  the  particular  setup.  If  you  are 
laced  with  preparing  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  schiMil  paper,  yini  will  avoid 
its  Ix't'oming  unduly  burdensome  if 
you  have  a  co-operati\e  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  Knglisb  department. 
\  workable  plan  should  evolve 
whereby  certain  Knglish  or  jounial- 
ism  class«*s  are  responsible  for  the 
writing  of  the  copy,  and  the  classes 
in  the  business  di'partment  are  re- 
s)XHisible  for  the  stencil  and  mimeo¬ 
graph  work.  Till*  division  of  your  part 


of  tlie  labor  will  depend  on  your 
department’s  setup.  Perhaps  students 
in  typing  classes  will  prepare  the 
stencils,  while  those  studying  the 
operation  of  dupUcatuig  machines 
will  turn  out  the  finished  produci. 
Such  a  joint  undertaking  lets  many 
students  share  the  benefits  of  a 
schixil  newspaper  without  its  taking 
an  undue  amount  of  time  from  any 
particular  group. 

9.  Insets.  Teaching  this  tech¬ 
nique  nc'ed  not  be  expensive.  (Jf 
course,  it  is  much  more  fun  if  you 
actually  make  use  of  some  insets. 
Buy  several  sheets  and  divide  the 
individual  illustrations  among  your 
students.  Naturally,  the  shaix*  of  the 
illustrations  will  govern  their  appro¬ 
priate  use.  Our  students  have  used 
them  to  design  attractive  personal 
note  paper.  Other  illustrations  have 
become  parts  of  programs  or  atten¬ 
tion-getters  on  postal-card  announce¬ 
ments. 

10.  Color  W’ohk.  The  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  color  work  in  stencil  dupli¬ 
cation  are  many.  By  the  judicious 
use  of  c-olor,  some  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  results  may  be  obtained.  Students 
should  lx*  taught,  of  course,  how  to 
use  .several  cxilors  on  one  ink  pad. 
And  probably  you  will  do  some  work 
that  re<|uires  the  preparation  of  more 
than  one  stencil  and  the  changing  of 
ink  pads,  when  different  colors  over 
lap  or  are  in  close  proximity.  Don’t 
overhxik,  however,  the  quick  trick  of 
adding  a  secDiid  color  (or  even 
more)  in  addition  to  black,  simply 
by  placing  papc'r  on  the  black  ink 
pad,  in  the  area  where  you  wish  to 
introducr*  the  other  color,  and  paint¬ 
ing  the  colored  ink  on  this  pap<*r. 
Obviously  this  is  not  practical  for  long 
nins  of  hundreds  of  copies,  but  it 
does  let  you  enhance  copy  through 
the  addition  of  srmie  color  without 
recpiiring  a  change  of  ink  pads.  \ 
final  word  of  caution:  treat  color  like 
.spice— a  dash  usually  results  in  a 
more  tasty  di.sh  than  does  a  oipful! 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  worth- 
w'hile  and  interesting  projects  that 
can  .  lx*  carried  out  by  a  stencil¬ 
duplicating  class.  All  you  nee<l  is 
ingenuity.  Keep  nu>st  of  your  ideas 
practical  enough  S4»  that  the  finished 
copies  will  lx*  of  use  for  some  scIkmiI 
purpos<\  Rememlx*r.  allow*  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  the  copy  and  plan  the 
layout.  It  not  only  teaches  them 
more,  but  lx‘comes  a  lot  more  fun 
for  eseryone  coiMt-rix'd.  including 
yon.  Try  it! 

BFSINKSS  F.Dl’C.M  ION  WORLD 


TACHISTOSCOPE 

(Cimtinurd  from  16) 

srt  at  Ho  second.  Students  “.siwtted 
sliorthand  outlines.  Time:  8  minutes. 

Decemlter  5:  All  slides  were  presented. 
Students  called  out  each  word  in  unison 
and  typed  the  outline  once.  The  flash 
meter  was  set  at  1/25  second.  Time: 

12  minutes. 

December  7:  All  slides  were  jiresented. 
The  flash  meter  was  set  at  1/25  second. 
W(»rds  were  called  out.  Time:  6  minutes. 

Dictated  all  brief  forms.  Time:  9H 
minutes  dictation,  17  minutes  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

( Note:  llie  tcmi  “spotting  an  outline” 
used  in  tlte  foregoing  description  refers 
to  the  process  in  which  a  student  writes 
one  outline  over  tlie  other,  always  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  screen.) 

On  the  set'ond  dictation  (after  the 
nine  drill  sessions),  182  outlines  were 
written  incorrectly.  Of  this  number, 
124  had  lieen  missed  on  the  first  test 
anrl  58  were  mi.ssed  for  the  first  time. 
Actually,  only  three  students  showed 
little  or  no  improvement  in  either  ac¬ 
curacy  or  penmanship.  Considering 
that  an  average  of  about  nine  minutes’ 
class  time  had  been  used  each  day 
and  no  other  drilling  on  brief  forms 
had  lM*en  given,  the  results  were  most 
gratifying. 

As  for  the  brief  forms  that  were 
missed  with  the  greatest  freijuency 
and  sjM'ined  to  lx*  the  most  difficult  to 
memorize:  jtntxrrute  was  missed  by  33 
students,  am/mg  and  rerrmiruler  by  30. 
Th<‘se  forms  were  also  missed  rather 
consistently:  recognize  (25),  upon 
(20),  Uketiisr  (20),  put  (20),  am/ 
more  (18),  circle  (18),  else  (18), 
tlirouf’hout  (18),  suhfect  (17),  allmv 
(15),  tiumk  (15),  ututhle.  (15),  in¬ 
stance/ invtaut  (15),  Several  were 
never  missed:  our /are  /hour, 

tme,  from/ f(»rm,  can.  Dear  Sir /desire, 
week  u  eak,  Imsiness,  is 'his,  Mr. /mar¬ 
ket,  go  'flood,  done,  you  ytmr,  to /too/ 
two,  this,  work,  state,  eery,  will 'well, 
time,  shoidd,  \4ilue,  were/year,  that, 
rifiht  /write,  the,  Ytmrs  truly. 

Although  the  results  were  very 
favorable,  I  realize  that  other  fac¬ 
tors  w€*re  involved  in  the  students’ 
progress  in  writing  brief  forms.  The 
"scf)|X‘”  inethrKl  is  only  oiu*  r»f  wveral 
meth(Kls  to  1m*  us<*<1  iti  a  transcription 
class;  its  goal  is  to  build  speed  in  )M)th 
dictation  and  transcription. 

I  arn  so  well  satisfir'd  with  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  last  year  that  I  am 
using  the  same  prtMednre  again  this 
year.  This  time,  however,  I  am  calling 
particul.ir  att«‘nti«ni  to  the  outlines  that 
havr*  lM*en  rnissT'd  consistently.  I  ex- 
pec-t  the  results  to  1m*  even  iM-tter. 


CHARLES  B.  NICKS.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

IEDITOH’S  SOTK:  This  exchange  of  letters  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  based 
•  on  cinnmon  office  problems.  The  letters  are  nutrked  off  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words  and  nuiy  /«*  dictated  at  any  desired  sjwed. 


Situation  6.  SENSITIVE  GIRLS 


L«tt*r  1 

hufitle  iuldress 
Dr.  Perry  Mason,  Professor 
School  of  Education 
.State  University 
Your  C.’ity 

Sigtuiture 
Bernice  Kamme 


Uttar  a 

Inside  otUlress 
Miss  Bernice  Kamme 
91M)  .South  Euclid 
Your  C'ity 

.SigiM/nre 
Dr.  Perry  Mason 


(1) 

Dear  D(K‘tor  .Mason:  In  our  office  we  have  one  girl  who  i«  so  hy|ierseiuitive 
that  she  hursts  into  tears  at'  the  slightest  provra'alion.  In  simple,  everyday 
language,  she  wears  her  feelings  on  her  sleeve. 

1'his,  of  course,  makes  it^  difficult  to  suggest  changes  to  her.  She  regards 
any  comment  or  suggestion  as  a  severe  criticisin''  of  herself  or  her  ability. 
She  really  has  to  lie  handled  (|uile  delicately.  It  would  seem  that  in*  a  busi¬ 
ness  office  one  could  lie  businesslike  and  not  have  to  worry  about  delicate 
feelings  and  having"  to  soften  any  remarks.  What  about  it?  Sincerely, 


(2) 

Dear  Miss  Kamme:  My  first  reaction  to  your  problem  is"  to  ask  a  few  ipies- 
tions.  Is  this  girl  immature?  Is  her  work  load  tiMi  heavy,  leaving  her  on  the 
verge  of  blowing^  up  at  any  time?  Is  her  homelife  happy?  Is  she  receiving 
recognition  at  her  job?  Does  she  carry"  personal  problems  to  the  office? 
Should  she  be  doing  a  different  type  of  work?  Is  there  some  |M‘rsonality'* 
conflict  that  causes  her  to  resist  authority?  Finally,  is  she  really  oversensi¬ 
tive,  or  are  you'"  simply  unlactful? 

The  real  answer  may  lie  in  the  above  (piestions.  Hut,  in  addition,  you 
may  want  to  do  siimelhing"  specific.  Try  a  “straight -frorn-the-shoulder  ' 
talk  to  help  the  girl  understand  that  she  must  learn  to  deal  more  objective¬ 
ly'*  with  business  situations.  Kes-orninend  a  counselor  who  miglit  help  her 
to  gain  an  insight  into'*  her  particular  problems.  Offer  to  liecoine  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  her  in  the  interests  of  office  harmony.'*  Suggest  a  transfer 
to  another  department.  Try  to  sell  the  idea  that  comments  alNiiit  work  are 
not'"  directed  so  much  at  the  individual  as  they  are  directed  toward  im¬ 
provements  that  can  lie  made  for  the'"  company. 

Perhaps  tiMi  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pure  |ierfection  either  hy 
the  company  or  hy  her  superior.'*  Tell  her  to  ease  up  a  bit.  Cordially,  (348) 


Proviow  Outlinot 


(1)  llypervnsifive,  lairsts,  proviMalioti,  critUlsrii,  delicately.  12)  Kea<tlon,  liiiioa- 
tore,  perMMiul,  overx-nsitive,  toward. 


EEBKUAKY,  1958 
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PROtLIM  CLINIC  (  (’tmtitmeil  fnun  iHiffe  7 ) 


from  a  le»Mm-f)latinmf(  view- 
Itoinf.  Minit  ahnentem  nre  legiti¬ 
mate  arid  cantuft  he  avoided, 
dj  liefiititiina  atui  adtAinred  cIohm'm 
muHt  he  taoaht  trtnether  in  the 
name  room. 

How  do  ytm  no  ahttut  filanronn  ef- 
feetive  irortruilion  frtr  mnh  a  n^oup? 

It  neemn  that  indivldtud  Mtudy  the 
tmly  Molution;  hut  if  thi.*  i*  *0,  then 
nroup  work  it  altnod  entirely  nen- 
let  ted.  If  I  do  tnmie  n^rmp  wtnk,  then 
the  xtiulentH  u  ho  were  ahvertt  have 
misHed  out.  If  I  rejn^at  mynelf  until  all 
Htmlentn  haie  heen  indiuled,  I  find 
myself  rm  a  trearlrroll  If  I  work  with 
the  henintunn  ((''frufi,  it  inlerferet  with 
the  adi  aneed  n^<mp  atuI  viee  verm. 
The  wide  rannet  mentiorwd  in  (a) 
ahoi  e  also  add  to  the  prtthlem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  providinn  nuttivatUm  and 
maintaininu  interest.  In  this  last  nm- 
neetirm,  the  emotunud  eotulithm  of 
some  students  is  also  a  factor. 

What  I  hat  e  doiu-  U  this:  I  make 
oat  separate  rrssinnment  sheets  for 
each  nroup,  heninninn  ntul  adtaneed. 
T.ai  h  student  works  mttsthj  tm  his  otvn, 
atuI  at  renular  intertsds  ue  luit  e  timed 
ti  ritinns,  uhieh  I  luit  e  used  nuiinly  in 
an  attempt  to  motivate  students  and 
sustain  interest.  I  feel  the  itulit  ulual 
approach  tends  to  let  the  class  fall 
ittto  a  didl  rotttitw;  hut  perhaps  you 
disanree.  Have  you  any  sunn^’.stions 
tluit  I  minht  hkcorporate  into  my  pres¬ 
ent  appriHich  or  that  minht  replace  my 
partial  solution? 

K.\«m  II  (,  IIm.a 
Vacat  die,  (hdifornia 

Suggattad  Solution 

Dear  Mr.  Ilann: 

Yon  arr  riKiil  in  iM'lirvin^  that  yonr 
|irohtt‘MiK  an-  sJian*<l  hy  otin-rs  in  var- 
ioiiH  typos  of  institutions.  In  such 
tc.u'hiiiK  sitnalioiis,  thrro  an*  many 
prohh'ins  ih.it  tiu-  pnhiic  m'ImmiI  toacli* 
•T  IS  not  likoly  to  l‘n(■onnt(*r,  'I’ln*  a^os 
of  yonr  stinh-nts,  thoir  varinl  (-(hu-a- 
tioiial  and  viK.itional  ha<-kKronnds, 
«-to.,  as  wi  ll  as  tin*  niattor  of  irri'Kiilar 
attoiidanci-.  arr  i-ortainly  real  facton 
to  la*  di-alt  with.  Yon  may  also  have 
sinih-nts  who  ran  novor  ho|a*  to  ty|a* 
wi-ll  i-noin^h  to  taki-  a  joh.  hut  wlio 
Mi-i-d  or  want  sncli  an  artivity  to  hrip 
thi-in  iidinst  to  thi-ir  pn-si-nt  rnvirom 
iiM-nt 

I  tliink  that  yonr  ussiKiimi-nt  short  is 
a  niaal  idoa.  l-’or  many  yoars  now  tho 
I’nitoil  Statos  .\rnii*d  l-'oroos  Institnto 
has  pnhiishod  solf-holp  ni.mnals  to  uc- 
(smipany  tho  offioial  toxts. 

In  my  particular  olassos,  whon  a  stn- 
dont  first  starts  tho  activity,  I  w-ork 
with  him  very  olosoly,  showiiiK  tho 
roach  to  now  keys,  domonstratiiiK 


propi*r  strokin){,  and  dictating  tho  drill 
material.  Then  I  show  fiim  how  to 
dictate  his  ilrills  silently  to  himst-lf. 
Thus  1  am  able  to  share  my  time  with 
others  in  tho  class. 

Tliere  are  tirn«*s  when  a  student  Ih-- 
(siines  disconra({od  or  just  plain  Irorod 
with  tho  typing  routine  and  needs  a 
change  of  mati-rials  or  of  ornphasiir. 
For  oxamplo,  ho  may  fool  that  ho  is 
not  K-diiiiiK  siM'od  as  fast  as  ho  should, 
not  reali/niK  that  the  material  in  his 
text  is  In'corninK  more  difficult.  A  shift 
back  to  some  simple  si-ntoiKes  that  ho 
has  typed  earlier  in  the  conrsi*  laii 
show  him  how  ho  has  ini|)rovod.  SiK-h 
a  move  cannot  lx*  anticipated  in  a 
manual  or  in  a  standard  assiKornont 
shii't,  blit  yon  as  the  instructor  ran 
porii-ive  tho  need  and  make  the 
chan^o  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Timed  writings  Kivo  yon  a  moasnre 
(*f  tho  student’s  achiovomont.  They 
may  also  lx-  nsi-d  as  a  motivating  fac¬ 
tor— with  each  student  com|X'tinK 
against  himsi-lf  rather  than  against 
others  in  the  ^ronp.  I  pl.ico  in  each 
student's  folder  a  s|x-ed  chart,  which 
piovides  rixmi  to  record  the  date, 
s|x*cd,  and  errors  for  timed  writings 
from  one  minnte  to  ten  minutes  in 
duration.  All  students  ready  for  this 
tyjx-  of  ai’tivity  can  lx*  handled  to¬ 
gether,  each  one  workiiif^  at  his  own 
paci*.  Tri>nre.viive  Tyfteu  ritinn  Speed 
Tests,- Uy  Dick  Mount,  has  proved  to 
lx-  highly  motivatiii({  with  my 
As  sixin  as  tho  student  reaches  a  s|X*ed 
of  alxnit  ;V)  corri*ct  words  per  minnte, 
wo  start  nsiiiK  this  Ixxik  aixmt  twici- 
a  wi*i-k.  When  the  student  can  coin- 
j)|eto  tho  .‘V)-word,  .5-minnto  tests,  I 
start  him  on  the  CiroKit  (!orniX‘toiit 
'I'ypist  Tests.  Kven  “sophisticated" 
adults  take  pride  in  p.issin({  these  tests 
and  rei  eivin^  their  certificates. 

in  many  students,  timed  writings 
cre.ite  tension  and  fear,  but  1  have 
found  that  much  of  these  reactions  can 
lx*  oveicomc  by  allowing  thcsi*  stu¬ 
dents  to  time  themselves.  I  show  them 
how  to  set  the  timers  and  tell  tho 
students  that  they  are  free  to  nsi*  the 
machines  whenever  others  are  not  Ix*- 
in^  timed.  I  also  t<-ll  them  that,  in 
this  way,  they  do  not  (tet  an  accurate 
m<*asnre  but  rather  a  roiiKli  idoa  of 
their  pro^iess.  It  nsn.dly  isn’t  lon^;  Ix*- 
foro  they  participate  with  tho  rest  of 
th(‘  ^ronp. 

rln*ri*  are  cr-rtain  ^roiips,  es|M-cially 
amotiK  older  men,  who  do  not  plan  to 
use  tyix-w-ritiiiK  to  earn  a  livin^t,  hot 
who  like  to  lx*  abh*  to  write  their  own 
letters.  I'niess  they  show  an  int(*rest  in 
kiiowin^t  what  their  s|X‘od  is,  1  do  not 
roipnre  th(‘m  to  take  timed  writings. 
Thosr*  im-n  arr*  nsiully  intr-rosted  in 
writing  lett(*rs  ri^ht  away,  so  I  show 


them  Ixrw  to  address  envelop<*s  as 
srxni  as  they  have  a  reawmable  kriow- 
led>{e  of  the  keylxrarrl.  After  that,  thes 
net  tlx-  mecfianics  of  setting  up  and 
typing  their  frhiidly  and  business  let¬ 
ters.  Once  they  are  able  to  do  this, 
th<*y  are  allowed  to  write  letters  in 
typing  class  after  tlu-y  have  finished 
tlieir  drills  for  the  day. 

ft  is  irnixirtant  to  k<-ep  typing  stand¬ 
ards  Ix'fore  the  group  at  all  times. 
Tliosr*  who  plan  to  use  their  skills  on 
a  job  need  to  know— in  terms  of  s|x*ed, 
accuracy,  and  n«*atness— the  demands 
of  a  business  office.  It  is  helpful  to 
give  the  group  an  idea  of  what  will  lx- 
(h-mandt'd  on  (*xamination.s  such  as 
Cavil  Service  or  Hegents.  And,  lK*c-auv* 
of  the  large  numix-r  of  emotional  prob¬ 
lems,  it  is  extr«-m«-ly  n«*cessary  to 
ocerfrtfin  for  thesi*  examinations. 

Th**r<*  is  a  wealth  of  typ<*writing 
materials  on  the  market  tixlay.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  thorough  kriowh-dge  of 
what  is  availabU*  and  to  have  a  copy 
or  two  of  as  many  as  [xtssible  so  that 
you  can  utili/.<*  their  d<*vic(*s  for  train¬ 
ing  and/or  motivation. 

It  mav  lx-  that  staff  m**mlx*rs  in 
your  institution  ask  for  typing  h(‘lp 
from  your  students.  I  Ix-licve  that  it  is 
a  fiix-  id<*a  to  have  the  students  work 
on  actual  problems.  llowev«-r,  1  like  to 
make  very  sure  (I)  that  the  material 
to  lx*  typ«‘d  has  nothing  to  do  with 
another  patient  in  the  institution,  (2) 
that  the  student  assigned  to  the  work 
has  the  n(*cessary  skills  to  do  a  reason¬ 
ably  gcMxl  job,  and  (3)  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  willing  to  do  tlx*  work. 

Memix'rs  of  my  typing  class  arr* 
often  ask<*d  to  help  on  the  hospital 
papr-r,  which  is  publisix-d  by  tlx; 
patients,  to  do  work  for  various  ve¬ 
terans’  organi/ations,  and  to  tyix*  li*t- 
ters  for  tlx*ir  friends  in  tlx-  institution. 
Kach  year  advancr-rl  stiidr-nts  typr* 
carris  that  ac-company  toys  made  by 
aiiotlx*r  di-partnx-nt  for  the  prxir  chil¬ 
dren  in  tlx-  arr-a. 

If  you  have  lx*t*n  ac'ciistomed  to 
well-planix-d,  orderly  classes  with  all 
students  working  in  unison,  you  can¬ 
not  at  first  avoid  Ix-ing  fni.stratr-d  by 
the  ty|x*  of  class  that  you  must  c-rm- 
diict  in  this  ix*w  situation.  Hut,  oner* 
you  havi-  in  mind  the  many  pr-rsonali- 
tif*s,  probh-ms,  and  goals  of  yimr  stu¬ 
dents,  you  arr-  going  to  find  yourst*lf 
building  individual  programs  w-ith 
gri-at  i-nthusiasm.  iaxrk  alx-ad  to  each 
goal,  but  do  not  Ix-r-ome  disr-ouragi-rl 
if  you  cannot  maintain  a  rigid  timr*- 
tablr-  in  tr-rms  of  student  achir-vi*ment. 
.Alxrve  all,  ri-mr-mlx-r  that  you  are 
Ix'lping  to  restore  a  man  to  stK-ii‘ty  and 
not  nx-rr-ly  gi-tting  him  through  a 
course. 

Flohknck  MirrKN  (iux.AN 

I'SVA  Ilo.sjrital 

Sunrmmnt,  \ew  York 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOKLD 


POOR  SPELLERS 


( front  fHiUf  27) 

only  tf-riiis  Iroiii  plivsical  MifiKi*,  tin* 
sliorthaiui  stnch'iits  niiuht  not  have 
>’ain<-(i  as  iiincli  as  science  majors. 

Hnt  it  students  think  something  is 
true.  It  w  true  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  'I'he  teacher  iniKht  find  it 
desirable  to  demonstrate  to  hers4‘li 
and  to  her  students  that  shorthand 
diH-s  not  weaken  the  ahihty  to  s{m-II 
•Any  of  s4-\eral  standard  tests  avail- 
ahle,  or  one  of  the  teacher’s  own 
making,  mi^ht  Im-  ^iven  to  students  at 
the  l><*Kinnini{  of  the  year  and  a^ain 
at  the  end.  With  two  or  three  possible 
(■xceptions,  students  will  show  higher 
scores  on  the  si'cond  test.  1  he  exc<*p- 
tions  mi^ht  he  due  to  variations  in  the 
health  of  particular  students  or  to  any 
mimlM-r  of  factors  other  than  a  nega¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  stmly  of  sliorthand. 

Hnt  is  the  ahsr'iice  of  loss  of  s|>«-llinK 
skill  enoiiKh?  It  mi|{ht  Im*  well  for 
e\<*ry  hnsint'ss  teacher  to  inform  her 
students  that  they  prohahly  will  lieiit*- 
fit  from  the  study  of  sliorthand  in 
res|X*ct  to  s|X‘llin((,  in  that  they  will 
Im*  learning  to  ii.sr*  and  s|M*II  many 
new  words  and  phrast*s  of  a  some¬ 
what  sp<*ciali/ed  nature,  as  well  as 
new  words  used  more  generally  in 
torrespondence.  'I'hey  iniKht  also  Im* 
told  that  they  will  prohahly  Kain  in 
Ken(*ral  s|M*llinK  skill  as  much  while 
takin^  shorthaml  as  they  would  have 
gained  had  tlu*y  elected  some  other 
conrs<*. 

(Indeed,  shorthand  texts  empha- 
size  s|M*llinK  .so  much  that,  even 
th(Hi(;h  only  cursory  attention  is  K>ven 
to  the  subject  as  such  hy  the  teacher, 
the  stnd<*nls  are  marie  aware  of  s[M‘II- 
in({  and  pro{><*r  KiiKlish  usa){e.  This 
fact  in  it.self  mi^lit  make  the  stnd(*nts 
hlame  shorthand  study  for  loss  of 
s|M*llin(;  skill -for  the  first  time,  pf*r- 
haps,  many  of  them  are  really  con- 
i*«*rn<*d  alMiiit  tln*ir  sp<*llin|{  ability 
and  reali/4*  that  they  have  X{M*llin){ 
fh*ficieiicies.) 

Kilt  tin*  study  of  shorthand  alone 
d(M*s  not  s<*em  sufficient  to  hrin^ 
alMMit  Kreat  ({ains  in  s[)<*llin((  skill.  As 
in  many  other  ca.s<*s  in  which  we  s<*«*k 
for  transfer  of  training,  deliln'rate 
efforts  must  Im*  made.  Direct  teaching 
is  nearly  always  more  effective  than 
transfer  effi*cts. 

Many  poKetlures  have  lM*en  de- 
\elop«*d  for  flu*  teacher  of  s])elhnK, 
and  most  of  them  are  prohahly  known 
to  shorthand  teachers.  I,<*t's  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  here  that  one  is  fM*tter 


SHORTMAND 
CORNER 
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Call  me  a  traitor  to  the  c.mse  nl  shoithand 
te.ichm|{,  it  sou  like,  hut  I  iM'lieve  lh.it  t<M>  m.my  teacheis  use  so  much 
energy  to  i  heck  p.ipers  th.it  they  h.ive  little  •*nemy  left  to  te.ich.  I  low 
many  ti*achers  do  you  know  who  c.irry  shoith.ind  notelMMiks  of  homewoik 
to  check?  How  many  who  ch<*ck,  outside  of  class,  four  or  five  m.iil.ihle  letters 
a  day  tor  e.ii  h  student  m  .1  class  of  .'V')?  l-'oiir  days  of  tianscnplion  m«*aii 
at  least  ottO  letters  a  week,  lo  s|M‘nd  only  one  mmnte  on  i*ach  letter  would 
r<*<|uire  ovr*r  nine  hoiiis  .1  week.  I  relu.s«*  to  hi*  so  hurdi*ned!  I..i/y?  I  don  t 
think  .so. 

Kvery  story  h.is  two  sides.  l'sycholo((ists  tell  us  lh.it  the  p.iiticipatinn 
learner  is  the  interested  learner.  Kvery  business  office  tialay  is  conc<*rned 
with  how  to  simplify  woik  priM-erlnres.  NN'hat  lM*tter  way  for  sinilents  to 
participate  than  to  assist  with  class  r«*cords!  Interest?  What  la-tler  lM*tter  way 
than  to  simplify  work  priK't*dures,  orKaiii/in^  students  so  that  inex|H‘rienced 
students  can  help  with  routin'*  work.  To  Im*  specific; 

Hoi’IINK  sriLMiANCL  iiir.cK— .\  student  timekef*per  can  handle  this. 
Mmtally,  the  teacher  can  ipiickly  v«*rify  the  re|M>rt. 

IfoMKWoiik  (  IIK(  k-.A  student  record  clerk  can  check  tin*  practice  work. 
The  paiM'rs  should  Im*  removed  from  th<*  not<‘lMMiks  so  thi*y  art*  not  bulky, 
rhe  sh<*ets  may  Im*  Kiven  to  tfie  teaclier,  should  she  want  to  (htM-k  |M*nmau- 
ship.  rhen  she  should  throw  them  away.  Kvery  business  office  tialay  is 
I  concerned  with  ellminatin^  excess  pa|M*r  from  its  files.  Why  save  shorthand 
homework? 

Si'Ki.i.iNt;  <  iir.r  k-A  rotating  committee  of  two  or  three  students  can 
cfieck  these  papers  during  the  shorthaml  |M*riiMl.  Kach  stmlent  would  miss 
alroiit  ten  ininntes  of  dictation  practice  just  once— at  the  rrmst,  twice-  (luring 
the  semester. 

ThansckiI'I  (  lira  k— Shorthand  s|M-ed  tests  can  Im*  r(*ad  hac  k  in  class, 
'fry  recording  the  date,  dictation  rate,  transcription  rate,  i*rasur(*s,  s|M*lling 
errors,  punctuation  errors,  uncorrected  ty|M*  errors,  shorthand  reading  «*rrors, 
f  and  omissions.  Set  up  a  s«*parate  column  for  each  of  the  nini*  items  and 

'2  ins«*rt  students’  individu.d  marks  across  the  page.  As  the  sem(*st(*r  progr(*ss(*s. 

(no  more  than  five  minutes  should  Im*  recpiired  lor  priMif  reading,  analyzing, 
and  recording.  If  the  t(*aclier  places  emphasis  on  individual  improvement 
rather  tliaii  on  ( l.iss  averages,  it  is  amazing  how  accurately  these  transcripts 
will  Im*  corrected.  The  teacher  will,  of  coiirs#*,  ch<*ck  them  iM'casionaily; 
if  there  should  Im*  a  mark(*d  discrepancy  iM'lween  teacher  and  student,  the 
pr(M*freading  techni<pies  will  naturally  recpiire  (hecking. 

Mailable  letter  trantcripts  can  also  he  corrected  in  class— yes,  in  spiti* 
of  their  volume.  .Necessary  materials  should  Im*  arraiigi'd  in  S|M*cific  liMa- 
tions  around  the  ty|M*writer.  W'Ik'ii  a  student  of  mine  places  a  completed 
letter  in  a  certain  |M)sition  on  her  desk,  I  know  it  is  the  signal  for  me  to 
read  it.  When  I  finish  the  letter  1  sign  it,  if  it  is  satisfactory,  and  place  it 
in  another  siM)t  on  the  student’s  desk.  I  r(‘ad  alMiiit  ninety  letters  each 
|M‘ri(Ml  ill  this  way,  which  leaves  very  few  to  Im*  correct(*d  outside  the 

“*  classoMHu.  (Mrs.  Madeline  Strony  g(*ts  full  credit  for  t(*aching  me  this 

I  trick.) 

f  The*  r(*s|MMisihility  for  accurate  ch(*eking  is  still  the  teacher’s,  'I'hev* 
1  pr(KC*dur(*s,  howev(*r,  should  provide  valuable  training  in  an  area  that  has 
-  in'en  long  ii(*gli*cted.  The*  teacher  must  have  confidertce  in  hc*r  instriictioiis. 
^  She  must  also  have  confidence*  in  her  student  workers.  Be  sure  your  stii- 
9  d(*Tils  iinclerstand  wliat  you  want  done- then  let  them  do  it.  The  value  of 

§  this  training  is  lost  as  scmmi  as  the  t(*acher  (checks  oi)enly  to  see  who  is 

I  doing  his  work  projM'rly. 
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Carmmr  booklets.  'Ihrt***  (iiffcrent  or^atii/a-  t 
lions  have  piihlished  eareiT  Imoklets  that  may  lx*  of  iim*  in  tfie  latter  half  i 
ol  the  M'hiNtI  year.  Ka<“h  Ixxiklet  Is  free.  The  first,  "A  (^arwr  for  Yon  in  | 
Insnranre,”  discusses  all  phas<‘s  and  typ«  of  insurance  except  life  insurance  ^ 
It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Association  of  (Casualty  and  Surety  Ciompanies,  U 

(Ht  Jfihn  .Street,  New  York  .3S,  The  s<*cond  lxM*klet,  “Career  (>p|x*rtunities  | 

with  the  Airlines,"  lx)th  desr-rilx's  in  d<*tail  the  many  p<isitions  available  with  ^ 

airlines  .ind  oHeis  information  alxnit  how  to  apply  for  a  jxisition.  it  is 
published  by  the  ,\ir  Trans|Hirt  Association  of  America,  1107  Sixteenth  | 

StriH't,  N.W.,  Washington,  I).  C.  The  third  Ixxiklet  is  titled  “Job  Op-  I 

|Kirtunities  in  Husiness  with  a  Future."  A  cleverly  illustrated  Ixxikhi  for 
the  graduating  senior,  either  girl  or  Ixiy,  it  has  Ix-en  prepared  by  the 
I'nited  .States  Savings  and  laian  l>‘ague,  221  North  lai  Salle  Stre<‘t,  Chicago  ^ 

l,  Illinois. 

Gonorol  businoss.  "IX‘vic<*s  for  'reaching  Cmneral  Business  in  liiKh  I 
.SeiuMir  covers  10  units  in  gimeral  business  and  oilers  helpful  suggestions  I 
|i>r  teaching  each  unit.  These  ilevic'es  were  prepared  from  a  thesis  by  Sue  1 
Waddell.  'Ilie  study  has  Ix^en  publishe<l  by  the  Ih-partment  of  Business  1 
I'.ducation  and  Office  Administration,  'I’he  University  of  'I’ennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Copies  are  25  cents  each. 

Display  product.  Do  you  have  trouble  ktx'ping  materials  on  your  bulletin 
board't*  11  so,  Anchor-Dough  may  lx*  just  what  you  need.  It  is  a  white 
siliestn  prixliK-t  that  dix’s  tlx*  work  of  gummed  tafx*,  thumb  tacks,  staples, 
or  pins.  It  ap|x-ars  to  lx;  the  handiest  material  ever  designed  for  the  six'cific 
pur|X)se  of  ixisting  pa|M‘rf,  drawings,  and  signs  without  marring  (‘ither  the 

m. ilerial  or  the  bulletin  lx>ar<l.  Oitainly  it  may  lx-  called  a  teacher’s  aid. 

I'or  a  sample  tjiiantity,  write  to  Pat  llamman,  Anchor-Dough,  P.  O.  Box 
20.5(1,  Itiverside,  ('alifornia.  Also  request  a  pri<-«*  list.  Si/e  B,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  one  elassioom  for  the  entire  year,  is  available  for  $1  a  she<*t;  the  r 
minimnm  oidci  is  S'l. 

Typawritar  hi»tory.  Ttffteu'riters  Unlimited  is  a  comph'te,  imslanted 
history  of  (he  ty|x*wri(er,  giving  credit  for  invention  to  thosr-  who  actually 
invented  the  various  mechanisms.  The  hrxik  is  most  interi^ting  and  contains 
photographs  of  cver>'  make  of  tyjx'writer  plus  a  chronological  history  of 
Ixith  firreign  and  American  makes.  Order  frmn  Bix-ky  Jones  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  13  West  Center  Street,  Sebring,  Florida.  'Hie  pri<*e  is  $.3  p«*r  copy. 

Businast  manag«m«nt.  Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Business  .Management, 
(College  of  (aimmerce  and  Business  Administration,  (iommercr'  Annex, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  a  fr<*e  pamphlet  desr-ribing  serv¬ 
ices  available  to  business  and  business  teachers.  Their  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  "Practical  Sales  Management,"  by  Wayland  Tonning,  is  priced  at 
$1.  More  exirllmt  Ixxiklets  are  availalile  from  the  Bureau  on  a  variety  of 
siibjtx'ts;  indiistiA',  finance,  |X‘rsonnel  problems,  retailing,  sales  and  office 
management,  etc.  These  Ixxiklets  s<*ll  for  less  than  $1. 

R«vU«d  matariaU.  Ple.ise  note  a  revision  of  the  B.  C.  Allen  typing 
materials  (hat  were  deserilx'd  in  the  NovemlxT  issue.  A  new  wall  keylxiard 
chart  will  employ  (silor  identification  rather  than  the  old  mechanical  line 
identilieation^a  finger  will  lie  (silored  to  match  the  ki*ys  it  strikes.  The 
tests  will  lx*  leviserl  also,  and  the  copy  will  lx-  aimed  at  young  adults  by 
treating  their  ilaily  problems  in  a  frank  but  not  a  preaching  manner. 


than  another— we  don’t  know  which  is 
Ix-st.  However,  one  effective  tr*ch- 
nxpie  of  teaching  spelling  is  the  test¬ 
ing  of  the  students.  Many  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  frequent  testing 
as  a  motivating  devic-e  sii'ins  to  lead 
to  Ix'tter  ix-rf<irmanc<*.  I  >emonst  ra¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  testing,  esjx-- 
cially  immediately  after  a  p<;rKKl  of 
study,  si'rvt's  to  retard  forgetting  and 
often  leads  to  improvement  in  know¬ 
ledge.  Perhaps  this  oc-curs  because 
the  test  forc<;s  the  students  to  review 
what  they  have  learned.  Students 
have  told  the  authors  that  seeing  the 
wrong  spellings  of  familiar  words  in 
multiple-choice  tests  prompts  them  to 
review  sp<-lling  they  have  learned 
and  to  feel  surer  of  the  correc-tness  of 
a  e<*rtain  combination  of  letters.  Pa¬ 
pers  on  the  recall  tests  used  in  the 
exjx'rinient  Ixire  evidence  of  "trying 
out”  of  spellings. 

Other  data  siipixirt  the  contention 
that  s|X-lling  can  lx-  taught  by  testing. 
One  of  the  authors  and  a  Dixior  Insel 
t(*sted  S4‘veral  groups  of  high  sclxxil 
seniors  with  (he  recall  test  use<l  in  the 
exix-riments  mentionerl  earlier.  'I'ln’se 
students  were  retested  alxxit  half  an 
hour  later.  In  the  meantime,  most  of 
them  had  taken  one  of  three  kinds  of 
a  sp<‘lling  t(‘st,  while  a  few  of  them 
(the  control  group)  were  taking 
another  kind  of  test.  'I'he  interpolated 
sprdling  test  differed  for  each  of  the 
three  groups.  Nearly  1.50  students 
t<xik  either  a  multiple-choice  test  in 
which  they  selected  the  correc-t  sp«-ll- 
ing  ((>roup  1)  or  a  mul(iple-choic-<- 
test  in  which  they  sr-lected  the  in- 
c-orrectly  sjwlled  words  ((iroup  II). 
A  third  group  of  71  .students  tixik  a 
test  of  .50  s<*ntenc«*s,  one-third  of 
which  contaiiu'd  a  word  that  was  in- 
r-orrectly  s[H;lled.  .All  groups  with 
some  kind  of  inteqxjlat<‘d  test  mad(‘ 
a  gain  in  sp<*lling;  the  greatest  gain 
(over  1.5  per  cent)  was  made  by  the 
group  that  studied  by  using  the  test 
with  the  wor<ls  in  sentenc-<*s.  We  con¬ 
cluded  from  this  study  that  an  inten¬ 
sive  sprdling  activity  involving  a  test 
was  Ix'neficial  to  s{x-lling  skill. 

In  this  article,  we  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  study  of  shorthand  has 
no  necessary  negative  effect  on  tiu* 
ability  to  sp«*ll,  as  measured  by  either 
a  recall  t«*st  or  a  multiple-ehoic'e  test. 
Teachers  of  stvri*tarial  studies  who 
actpiaint  their  students  with  this  f.ict 
and  make  delilx-rate  efforts  to  help 
studi'iits  improve  can  help  to  put  an 
end  to  the  complaint  that  .studying 
shorthand  ruins  sixdling  skill. 
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TYPING  TECHNIQUE 

{Continued  from  jfane  14) 

that  brings  creditable  recognition. 
So,  a  wc*ek-by-week  honor  roll  should 
Ik*  chalked  on  a  side  blacklniard.  The 
banner  heading  says  Honored  for 
— ;  the  subheading  identifies  the  Tech- 
nifjiie-of -the- Week,  as; 

— Keeton^  Eyet  on  Cojyy 
—  E.tentwfts  o/  Ttmch 
—Hands  and  Sails  of  a  Tyfn.st 
—E.xccUencc  in  Posture 
-Good  f  inger  .Stroking 
—Suml)er-Key  Mastery 
—Expert  Carriane  lieturninn 
—Exeellenee  in  Warmuf)  Drills 
—Mastery  of  Word  Division 
—Follou  inn  t ions 

nr  whatever  <*lse  the  teacher  fec'ls 
needs  class-wide  attention. 

Space  for  a  do/c*n  or  so  names  is 
all  that  is  nc'eded.  The  t«*acher  would 
be  wise*  to  write  in  a  name  or  two 
on  .Monday  and  W«*dnesday,  several 
more  on  'Ihursday,  and  the  rest  on 
Friday.  (Send  a  copy  <jf  tin*  roster  to 
the  scliCKil  papc‘r,  tcMi,  making  a  Big 
I)<*al  of  the  mattc;r.)  It  is  not  nec-es- 
sary  to  discuss  the  honor  roll  with 
the  class,  the  hc'ading  d(M‘s  all  your 
urging  for  you. 

Miscellaneoui  Other  Rasourc** 

So.  6:  Posters.  A  gexx!  technicpie 
campaign  reejuires  ‘'surrounding”  the 
learn<‘rs  with  t(‘chnifjue  reminders. 
Honor  rolls  help  in  this  regard;  so 
do  posters.  Ideas:  At  a  blueprint  or 
photostat  shop,  have  an  enlargement 
made  of  the  posture  pic'ture  in  your 
text  or  of  any  gixxl  photograph  that 
illustrates  gcxxJ  posture  ...  a  s«*ries 
of  photographs,  staged  by  camc'ra-fan 
students,  to  show  “rights  vs.  wrongs” 
or  “steps  in"  various  techni({ues  ...  a 
h*tt«*red  jxister  that  is  a  telescoped 
check  list  of  g<Hxl  technicpies  .  .  . 
poster  with  samples  of  student  work, 
with  “What’s  Wrong  in  Technicpie” 
highlightf'd. 

So.  7:  Ihnitines.  The*  teacher’s  sig¬ 
nal  svsti-m  can  incorporate  many 
technicpie  rc*minders.  For  example,  to 
say  “Fc*et  ,  .  .  back  .  .  .  hands  .  .  , 
eyes  .  .  .  rendy—type!”  at  the*  .start 
of  a  timc'cl  writing  will  at  lc‘ast  get 
the  class  started  with  gocxl  posture. 

So.  H:  Demonsi  ration.  Teacher 
demcnist ration  is  fine  at  the  intrcxluc- 
tion  of  a  new  technirpie,  but  student 
demonstration  is  oft<*n  meire  c*ffec*tive 
in  aiding  rf*finement.  Thus  a  teacher 
might  say,  “Row  1  and  .3,  type  ,  ,  . 
Rows  2  and  4,  tc*ll  thc'in  what  you 
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Who  shows  the  intorost?  'I'he  other  day  I 
came  across  a  stalenit*nt  on  the  cpiality  of  students  that  brought  me  up  with 
a  start.  The  pa|x*r  was  discussing  a  study  that  had  Ix'en  made*  of  students 
with  a  C-average  or  lx*tter,  who  had  withdrawn  from  a  ceitain  univc*rsity 
Ix'twec*!!  1951  and  19.5.5.  The  statement  that  hit  me*  right  iM-tween  the  eyes 
was  this  oner  that  appc’arc’d  way  down  amid  the  p.ipc'r  s  closing  p<ira* 
graphs; 

“  .  ,  .  a  f.iir  niimlx'r  of  gcMxl  students,  In’eause  of  the  inferevT  of  the 
University  in  disc'ovc'ring  why  thc‘y  had  lc*ft,  siilisc'cpiently  returned  and’ 
continued  their  t‘duc-ation.” 

The  italics  are  mine,  but  that’s  the  way  the  phrase  imprc*ss<*d  me.  How 
many  studcMits  in  othc*r  universities,  cs»ll<*gc*s,  and  high  schools,  in  your 
classrcMini  and  mine,  lc>ft  schcxil  and  did  not  return  lM*c;ause  no  one  in  the 
schcxil  showed  any  interest  in  thc*m?  Or  more  significantly,  how  many  of 
thc*m  might  newer  have  left  if  thc*y  had  felt  any  interest  from  somc'one 
before  they  left?  How  many  of  your  students  know  right  now  that  you  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  thc*ni-not  pist  group  inlc*rc*st,  but  an  inlc*rest  in  each 
one  as  a  {X^rson,  with  his  own  individual  hopes  and  dream.s,  his  own  dis- 
appoiritmc'iits  and  problems?  Or  do  last  year’s  students  call  you  up,  as  one 
j  or  mine  did  just  yesterday,  and  begin  a|M)logetically:  “I’m  Susie  Blank, 

i  I  hate  to  bofhe-r  you  sines*  you  probably  don’t  rc'mc'mlx'r  me,  but  I  had 

I  you  last  year,  and  I  was  wondc'ring  if  I  tsiuld  use  your  name  as  a  reference. 

1  1  mean,  if  you  haven’t  forgotten  me.  .  ,  ." 

1  Dc*c*p  down  inside*  1  blc*cl  a  little  from  that  sc'cond  thrust.  Why,  why  in 

1  tlie  world  was  she  so  sure  I’d  forgotlc>n  her?  I  answcTcd  brightly;  "But, 

of  course,  I  remc‘mbc‘r  you,  Susie.  Beginning  shorthand,  fall  tc'rin,  eight 
o’clcx*k  class,  second  flcxir  KK,  first  row,  sc'cond  s<*af  from  the*  dcnir.  You 
made  an  A.  You  hail  from  (!anada.” 

Okay,  by  now  I’m  smugly  shciwing  off,  but  I  do  remetnlx'r  a  lot  alxiiit 
Susie.  In  tlic*  wintc'r  ti*rm  I  had  had  bc*r  ag.iin  .ind  then  the  full  impact  of 
her  call  hit  me*.  'I'w'o  tc'rms  I  bad  had  her.  Tu  o  terms,  y<‘t  she  had  said 
*  apologetically;  “You  probably  don’t  rc-niemlx-r  me*.”  What  inti*n*st  was  it 
0  I  didn’t  show  that  made  bc*r  so  suie  I’d  iorgotti*n  he  ?  Do  you  think  any 

iof  your  forrne-r  studeMits  will  call  you  tonight  with  a  similar  re'cpic'st  and 

the  same  apologie-s? 

Any  Procrustean  beds  around?  “We-ll,  not  that  I  know  eif,”  yem  say. 
“We  don’t  nc-e-d  any  kind  cif  lx*cl.  Our  students  can  go  tci  sle-ep  sitting  err 
staneling,  right  while*  you  look  at  the‘m.  What’s  the  Prex-ruste'an  lM*ei  biisi- 
ne*ss  all  alrout?" 

Well,  its  alrout  a  Icrt  of  things  inclueling,  (X'rhaps,  far  tear  many  scbcail 
syste*ms,  curricula,  grading  curve*s,  and  prerbably  e;ve*n  te*;ie  he*rs.  You  se*e, 
the  first  PrcM  riistean  lx*d  lx*longe*d  to  a  le*gendary  Ore*e*k  highwayiiian 
named,  appr<ipriate*ly,  I'rcxTUstes.  Nerw,  this  outlaw  tie*d  his  vie'tims  to  a 
rigiel  man-size*d  iron  la-d  he  owneel.  And,  by  Z«*uk,  since  the  Ired  was 
“man-si/e,”  eve*ry  captive  had  to  fit  it.  'flie*  trouble*  was  (for  bis  victims) 
that  “man-si/e”  v;irie*s  from  inrlivielual  ter  indivielual,  'I  hiis,  the  tall  ones, 
wherse  legs  loppe*d  ove*r,  got  them  choppe*d  off.  'Ilie*  short  fe*|lows  got 
stretched  until  the*y  fit. 

Therefore*,  whe  ne*ve*r  one*  is  harsh  or  infle*xible  in  fitting  some<thing  ter  a 
preconceive*d  ide*a  or  system,  the  former  is  apt  to  lx*  re*fe*rre*d  to  as  having 
a  Procrustean  lx*d,  Take*  anothe‘r  gexxl  Icxrk  aroiinel  your  se  bcXll.  Are  you 
still  |X)sitive  there*  are*  no  Piixiiistean  lx*els?  .\o  gifte*d  stude*nls  ge'tting 
chopiX*el  off  mentally  err  sleiw  eint*s  lx*ing  Stre*te  he  el  e*xe  rue-iatingly  to  fit  the 
"same-si//*”  this  err  that? 

Wouldn’t  yerii  s.iy  it  Ixars  thinking  alxrut? 


IRVIMO  MOftKNBLUM  i 

WllllAM  PITT  SCHOOL,  NIB  YORK  2,  N.r.  | 


THIEF  OF  TIME 


THIS  IS  MY  WATCH/ 

IT  WAS  STOLEN  BUT  I  PAID 


WHOSE  WATCH  IS  IT  7. 

Annol^nc  hm:  Kvct  had  anything  stolm  from  you?  VVliat  if  you  saw 
tin*  saiiM*  ol)jrft  ill  tlio  |)oss(‘Ssioii  of  soinroiir  olsf?  |a*t’s  listrii  to 
a  littif  dispute  tfiat’s  afniiit  to  start, 

Wfiat  tiiiu*  is  it,  Jim? 

Jim:  (IcMikiuK  at  watch)  Ten  thirty.  | 

Wait  a  minute.  That  watcli  hwiks  familiar.  I.<M>k— my  initials,  | 
(i.  K,  Wh«*re  <hd  you  net  this  watch?  I 

Jim:  Hoiinht  it  from  a  fellow  for  $15.  | 

(>m>iu;t.:  Who  was  the  fellow?  That’s  my  watch!  i 

Jim:  Your  watch?  I  paid  $15  for  it.  I 

(•k.ohok:  lint  you  Ixiunlit  it  from  a  thief,  lie’s  prohahly  the  one  who  | 
stoh*  it  from  my  liK’ker.  WImi  was  the  fellow?  What’s  his  name? 

Jim:  I  don’t  know  his  name.  Never  .saw  him  iM-fore. 

(•Hmi.i-;:  la*t‘s  net  him.  I’ll  prove  it’s  iny  w'atch. 

Jim:  Not  a  chaiu'e.  W'e’ll  never  find  him.  He  doesn’t  live  around  here, 
and  we  11  prohahly  never  u'e  him  anain. 

(fKOHi.K:  Well,  then,  you’ll  have  to  nive  up  my  watch. 

Jim:  What  .  .  .  and  losi‘  my  $1.51 

(•mthci-;:  1'hat’s  the  law.  My  watch  was  stolen,  hut  it  still  iH'lonns  to 
me. 

.\NN(n'N<:H»:  Docs  it?  In  this  dispute,  who  has  the  lenal  rinht  to  the  f 
watch:  Jim,  the  hiiyer,  or  (ieorne,  from  whom  it  was  stolen? 

l^tlClSIOS:  A  thief  actfuirea  fHmession  but  ru>t  title.  Therefore,  Iw 
eannot  tratutfer  title,  ev^n  to  an  innocent  buyer.  The  watch  belongs 
to  the  orininal  owner,  George. 


niinhl  say,  "Mows  1  and  3,  type  .  .  . 
Hows  1  and  3,  tell  them  what  you  • 
nirfked  .  .  ,  now,  ever>one,  type!” 
This  wc»rks  miracles. 

So.  U:  Miiaic.  Technicjiie  refine¬ 
ment  is  larnely  a  matter  of  sm«M)th- 
inn  out  and  siM*edinn  np  motions. 

( ;.ul<'iic«'<l  “rhythm  record”  music 
helps  notably  in  such  refinement  if 
(a)  the  first  re«»)rd  nsr-d  is  at  a  paii* 
within  easy  jH'rformante  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  ( h )  the  pace  is  siM-ed«*<l  up 
with  nmre  r«*cortls  very  nradually. 

Now,  in  Quick  Summary: 

1.  Technujiie  rlevelopmeiit  is  the 
nimt  important  element  in  typin){. 

2.  'rcchni<jue  must  1m‘  Ltuided,  de- 
velt>|M-d.  an<l— es|>ecially— pr<)tected. 

3.  The  teacher  has  many  tools  he 
can  uw*  to  execute  his  responsihility 
for  t(‘clmi(|ue  developnn-nt. 

Sext  month  l)oet<n  iJinjd  (li.seti.sses 
“The  Seletiiou  ami  Hemedial  I’se  of 
Teehnitpie  Drills,"  illustrated  hy  more 
than  a  snne  of  such  drills. 


THOUGHT  ABOUT  MOVING? 

(C.imtinued  from  ]>ae,e  2U) 

of  Health,  Kdiication,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Kdiication,  Division  of  In¬ 
ternational  Kdiication,  Teacher  Kx- 
chaiiLLe  Section,  Washington  25, 
I),  c:. 

Teachers  who  come  hack  to  our 
campus  after  a  year  abroad  are  en- 
tliusia.stic  alHiiit  the  program.  One 
woman  who  returned  from  a  position 
in  an  American  school  in  Cierinany 
reported:  ".  .  .  and  when  I  broke 
iny  foot  in  (aipenhanen,  the  Covern- 
nient  tiMik  care  of  tfie  hill,  and  the 
hotel  s«*nt  red  roses  to  my  room!" 

You  may  a.sk,  “Why  haven’t  yon 
siiKKested  the  ofivions  move?  Ia*t’s  Ro 
from  teaching  to  business— chaiine 
professions.  Flvery  writer  advises  us 
to  net  business  experienev." 

Ity  all  means,  net  a  year,  or  srweral 
years,  of  business  ex|Yerience;  hut,  if 
you’re  a  kimmI  teaclier,  pleasi*  don’t 
forget  your  way  hack  to  the  class- 
riKim.  I  Indive  in  the  profession.  It 
lias  c-omiMMisations  for  some  of  us  that 
other  professions  will  never  have. 

Perhaps  you  should  now  read  an 
article  on  how  to  pack  for  loiiK-rhs- 
cance  moving-  I  have  advk'e  on  that, 
l(K>— advice  tfiat’s  simple  and  imprac¬ 
tical:  Sell  everyihinj?  but  your  tinith- 
hnish  and  buy  new  when  you  net 
there. 

Happy  traveling! 


3« 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PLAYMATE 

EDWARD  P.  McGrath 


CLHTIS  \V.  MOONKV  EASKI)  th»- 
hiiulikt'  siKirtscar  into  the  drive¬ 
way  «>f  12  North  Kdeii  Terrace  and 
eiit  oft'  the  whining  nioloi.  Me 
ci  out  of  the  s«|nat  diM)rway 
and  hinised  his  ri^ht  aim  on  the  <I<mii 
handle,  just  as  he  did^  every  nicht, 
five  niuhts  a  week.  On  weekends  he 
somehow  always  twisteil  his  ankle. 

ihihliin^  his  knee  in  ahsent-niinded' 
p.iin,  he  tneked  his  hriefease  nndei 
his  h  it  arm  and  marehed  (|niekly  op 
the  yellow  ll.i^stone  w.dk  to  the  neat 
(!ape  ('o<P  house.  H«‘  nl.inei-d  over 
the  wrony'ht-'ron  fener*  and  across  the 
stn-et.  .S.mpson,  his  nei^hlior,  w.is 
lomiKin^  on  his  yellow  wa'k'*  at  '  om- 
Imt  l.'i. 

■MiMiney’s  eyes  narrowed  a  little  .is 
h(‘  eanyrlit  si^rlit  ol  the  ^.mdy  m.if'.i- 
/.ine  under  Simpson’s*'  arm.  Simpson 
was  a  noneomformist.  MiHiney  nodded 
with  a  smile,  and  .Simpson  w.ived  hack 
as  he  leaned  on  the  iM-.it-ii]),'^  old- 
l.ishioned  mower.  A  noneonforinist 
As  the  front  door  elieked  shot, 
SliMinev  placed  his  newspaper  on  the 
ri^ht  side  of**  the  Iv^  hlaek  eeramie 
leopard  on  the  tahle.  He  turned  to 
yreet  Alice. 

“Mi.”  Mis  voier'  wa^  pi.ietieal  and 
.intomatie." 

“Mi.”  .Alice  answered  and  |X-ek<-<l 
him  on  the  rit'ht  c  heek,  three*  cpi.irtc-rs 
of  an  inch  Im'Iow*  the  eheekiKine. 
“Mow  did  things'**  yo  .it  the  office*?” 
“Tine*,  kids  all  nulit?” 

Moone*y  elidiTt  wa.f  for  an  answ’e*r. 
Me  finisheel  putting  his  coat  m  the* 
elose*t"  and  then  walke*d  intei  the* 
livinu  reMiiii.  M**  lreip|)e*d  into  the*  stiff 
mariMiii  conch  and  lit  a  ci^areMte*. 
Kxaiiiinint^i^  the*  hack  eif  his  hand,  he* 
weinde*ri‘d  heiw  it  wemld  leMik  with  a 
tattcMi. 

The  h.tvk  (leMir  slamme*d  aiiel 
Mc/onev  callc*d  out,  “Mi,  Candy!”** 
and  went  hack  to  the*  i*xamination  eif 
fiis  hand. 


There  were  feieilsteps  lint  iiei  an- 
swe*r.  .\t(Mint*y  looke*d  np,  .ind  the*re*** 
the*y  we  re*  standing;  lM*loie*  him.  (.'indy 
looke-d  the*  s.me*.  Mi*r  five-ye*ar-old 
iMidy  was  harre-l  like-  in  her  te*e*-shiit 
.md  je'aiis;'*  he*r  |)ony  t.iil  stock  np- 
lii'ht  on  the*  h.ick  of  lie*r  he*ael. 

It  w.is  st.mdmi'  next  to  hi*i . 

\|e)one*y  looki  il  .it  it  with  inte-iest."* 
It  was  liri^lit  liltie*  and  .ihoiit  two  lee*t 
h'ji'h.  I  he*  fom  little  yi*llow  i*\e*s 
lilitiki'il  as  the*  .iiiti-iiii.ie*  spun  .iroiind 
the*'^  silve*r  f.ice*  on  top  ol  \ch.it  w.is 
piohahly  its  li<*.id  It  <-miliil  with  its 
ri^ht  e*.ir— at  I- .ist  th.it  w.is  wh.it  it 
looki'd  like*.  .MiHine'X '**  .iiiswi*ri  el  rsitli 
a  patroni/.iny(  noel 

“Well,  what  li.ixi*  we*  heie'” 
“l)adely.  this  is  Slmi'.  Me*’s  a  M.ii 
tiaii,”  annoimee-d  (j'lilv  re-nie-mlier 
inn  he*r  mothe*r's  e  omte  sx  li*#  tores. 

"V\'e*ll,  well,  how  do  yon  do.  e*i 
.Shun,”  s.iid  MiKiiiev.  Me  lose*  ,iiid 
1^*11!'**"  out  his  rinht  li.nid. 

.Shun  piiire'd  .iiid  wr.inped  .1  loon 
or. nine*  le*nt.ie  le  .iioimd  Moone-y's 
h.iiiel.  Its  e-yes  went  |)mple  then  \el 
low'*'  ana  in. 

VVell-iminiiere-el  anvwav,  tlioiinht 
Moone*y  .  if**  patted  Slmn  on  the*  he*. id 
.iiid  we*nt  hae  k  to  liis  se*at.  Me*  stare*d 
.it  his*'**  lia'id  anaiti  MaylM*  .1  pl.i  11 
him*  star*'  C >1  a  ie*d  p.ilm  tie*e*? 

“('nrfis'”  Il  W.IS  Alice*  callinn  Iroiii 
the*  kitche  n. 

“O.k.**  C.’eiiiiinn  "  Mooney  w.ilke*d 
inlet  the*  kitc  he  n  .ind  .iiitom.itic  .illv 
re*ache*ci  lor  the*  kelchiip  hetitle*  with 
the*  tinht  c*ap'***  tli.il  his  wife*  he*lil  out 
to  him.  Me  w're-iic  lie*el  ,il  it  as  .Alice* 
shot  the*  icc'lMix  doeir. 

".Me*e*l  Candy's  ne*w'  fi;e*iiel?"  aske*el 
Alic*«*^ '  conve*rsationally . 

“Ve*p.  Odei-leMikinn  little  fellow, 
hill  fie*  lias  uimmI  m.mne*rs.  l)eM*s  he* 
live*  in  teiwn?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  .Alice***  answe*re*cl 
“'They’ve*  l)e*e*n  playmn  lon«*llier  all 
.effe*rneM>n.” 


“.Says  he*’s  a  .M.irlian,”  MeM)ne*y 
stateel. 

“I  siipiMisr  he**  is,”  .Alice*  ani*’e‘‘h 
'The*n,  “Spareiihs  toninht.  It's  'Tne*s- 
dav 

”Swc*ll,”  answe*ie  d  MiKiney,  ahse*nlly 
|)l.icinn  the*  imcap|)e*d  ke*tclinp**'  lioltle 
on  the*  tahle*.  “Wli.il  do  we*  h.ive*  lor 
dinner?" 

"S|).iie*iihs,”  .inswe*re*d  Alice  as 
MiHincy  elis.ip|M*aie*il  into  the**’**  hvinn 
riMtm. 

('indy  and  Shun  we*ie*  sitlmn  m 
front  ol  the  te*le*vision  se*l.  (!indy  was 
ninxfi'in  ns  Slmn  maile*  the""  se*t  n" 
on  and  off  hy  winnlinU  his  .inle‘nnai*. 

MiK)ne*y  frowne*ii.  “( ).  K.,  kids,  li*t’s 
not  pl.iy  around  with  lh.it.” 

Slmn's  anle*nn.ie*'"  slid  hack  into 

II  s  head,  and  he*  lolled  .icioss  the*  floor 
to  the*  man.i/nie*  rack,  A  le*nl.icli* 
pic  ke*el  np  one*  oT'*  the*  m.ina/ine*s. 

“Slmn,  ‘an  yon  sl.iy  for  elinne*r'?” 
MiN>ne*y  aske*el. 

I  he  liltie  head  swiveleil  uremiiil, 
.Old  the*  l•yl*s  hlinke*il  rapidly.*'* 
.Sepie'akinye  noise*s  came*  fioni  the*  e*ars. 

“Me*  says,  ’ye*s’,”  inte*ipie*led  (,'inely. 

“Be*tte*r  call  yonr  p.iii*nts,"  c'.m 
tione*el  Moonc*y,** 

The*  he*acl  turned  a^.iiii  .lod  the  an 
te*nnae*  re*ap|M*aie*cl.  'The*y  sparke*il, 
and  the*  pietiiie*  disappe*aie*d  Iroin  the* 
te*|i*vision'’*  scree*!! 

"Me*  calli*el  and  his  p.iie*tils  s.iy  it  s 
all  li^ht,”  (!inely  annoniie  e*el. 

.Moone*y  nodded  and  retmiie*el  to 
his  hand.  M.iyhe*  a**  full  ii(t(te*d  ship 

III  re*d  and  him  Me*  ||i*xe*el  h's  linKi*rs. 
\o.  file*  knnekics  would  wiiiikle*  the* 
tops  of  the*  mast*;. 

.Alii*e  stm  k  he*r**  he*ail  m  the*  eliHti- 
w.iy.  "I  )inne*i’s  se*rve*el.” 

McMtiiev  led  the*  two  playinules  into 
the*  ehniiiu  room  and  watched  with 
inte*ie*st'**'  as  Slm^  lloate*d  np  into  a 
chair,  (hace*lnl.  Maxite*  it’s  time*  to 
send  (anely  to  hulle*l  sc  IhhiI. 

file*  on'ein  soup  .ippe*.ire*eP**  and 
the*y  Ia*t4an  to  e*.if.  .MiHUie*y  frownc'd 
and  looke*d  ove*r  at  Alice*  whe*n  .Slmu 
elip|M*d  his  ante*nnae*  into  the*  soup*" 
and  lte*uaii  to  siphon  it  into  his  he*ael. 
f'are*nts  slippe*el  np  on  the*  tahle*  m.m 
ne*rs.  it  si*e*ms! 

After  dinner,  .M(M>ni*y*'  se*lt|e*d 
down  in  the*  living  rmtiii  with  his 
ne*wspa|M*r. 

“ComkI  e*dilorial  he*re*.  Talks  altoni 
movinu  tlie  Soul  Id*  'Te*rrac  e  hiis  stop 
fifty  fe‘e*l  fnrthc'r  vinth.  BriiiKs  il  c  lose*r 
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to  II*,"  aiiluiufu-f'd  Oh*  man  of  thi* 
iioijM',  tupping  tfic  paprH*  with  an 
lifitattora'd  hand. 

"Wliat’i  in  the  paper  tonigfit?" 
a*ked  Alice. 

"F^itorial  on  moving  the  bus  stop 
ut**  South  Terrace.  Bring  it  cIomt  to 
ui." 

Alice  nodded.  "How  do  you  like 
Shiig?" 


RAYMOND  DREYFACK 

Kmmett  (i.  I>awson,  brilliant  but 
••(xentric,  is  prc|)uring  to  take  over  the 
vice-|)residen<-y  ut  Si'ulxiard  Oil,  a 
world-wide  corixiration.  He  will,  of 
coiirw,  need  a  Mx-retary;  and  three 
girls  have  iM-en  chosi‘n  us  canilidates 
lor  the  i<ib.  lliey  will  work  with  Mr. 
Dawson  for  three  weeks,  ut  the  eml 
of  which  he  will  si'lect  one. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  new 
challenge,  Nancy  (barter  (fresh  from 
the  ('ornpany’i  stmograpliic  |mm>I) 
meets  her  two  rivals -(’haiiolte  llint- 
ner  and  .Marsha  Van  Kl<x*t.  Oliarlotte 
is  friendly  and  efficient.  Marsha  is 
both  but  she  is  also  sly  and  will  use 
any  amount  of  trickery  as  a  means  to 
attain  the  job.  Nancy  has  lM*en  warned 
by  her  formei  Imss,  the  head  of  the 
stenographic  ikmiI,  to  "watc-h  out  for 
Marsha,  whati'ver  you  do.” 

Srnmd  of  I'ive  Parts 

TIIHKK  days  on  Till-;  job  with 

Kmmett  (;.  Dawson  had  done 
much  to  shatter  NaiK-y’s  illusions 
ulMHit  the  great  man.  Kor*  one  thing, 
she  had  always  thought  of  the  name 
of  Dawson  as  symlMili/.ing  (piiet  dig¬ 
nity  and  prestige.  In*  reality,  Mr. 
Dawson's  bnsiiiess  life  was  the  picture 
of  lux-tic  confusion.  He  was  addicted 
to  paix-rs*  piled  high  on  his  desk  and 
low  mutterings  ulamt  laith  his  work— 
and  that  of  others.  He  also  had  the 
habit  oH  scrawling  notes  on  what¬ 
ever  writing  surface  was  near  at  the 
moment  of  inspiration. 

Nancy  was  frightened  and*  awe<l 
by  his  manner.  At  times  she  thought 
him  to  In'  a  rxilossal  hoax.  At  other 
tinu's,  there  was  something  ulxiut 
him*  that  made  her  want  to  work  like 
a  slave  to  pleas*-  him. 


"(unkJ  kid,"  iKNlded  Mooney, 
“Table  manners*®  a  little  rough-but 
lie’s  a  good  kid." 

"I  knrrw— he’s  just  a  child.  But  he’s 
a  little  (xld-lfMiking,  isn’t  he?"  ven¬ 
tured**  Alice. 

Mixmey  shrugged.  "Ah,  kids  don’t 
noticr-  things  like  that.  He  six^ms  to 
In-  a  goorl  kid." 

He  went  back  to  his  paper.  (939) 


Nancy  often  wondered  how  the 
other  two  girls,  her  comiN-titors,'^  felt. 
(Jiarlotle  Hintner,  NaiK-y  susfiected, 
was  just  us  terrified  as  she.  Marsha 
Van  l-’leet,  however,  sr-emed**  cxim- 
pletely  im|M-rturlM‘d.  fn  fact,  Nancy 
couldn't  imagine  .Marsha’s  g<‘tting  (M-r- 
tiirlx'd  alMiiit  anything. 

‘‘(;urter,  the*  ‘lion’  would  like  to  see 
you  in  his  ‘den,’”  said  Murph,  the  re¬ 
tiring  secretary,  who  was  training  the 
thrr'e**  secretarial  candidates. 

.Murph’s  tone  was  meant  to  lx-  re¬ 
assuring,  but  Nancy  was  still  terrified. 
Kvery  time**  Mr.  Dawson  stimmotuxl 
her,  an  unrea.sonable  feeling  of  fright 
overcame  her. 

Fit-king  up  pencil  and  notebtxik,** 
Nancy  rose  (piickly  and  <*ntere<l  his 
office.  Mr.  Dawson  was  Ix'iit  over  his 
desk,  thx-p  in  thought,  studying**  a 
statistical  report. 

Nancy  clostxl  the  diNir  rpiiHly  and 
coughed  polit<-ly,  hoping  he  would 
l(X)k  up.  Her  t-ougli**  might  as  well 
have  Ix-en  the  faint  bark  of  an  auto- 
mobilf*  horn  in  the  street  forty-one 
storii-s  Ix-low.  .She  fried  a*®  louder 
version  of  the  same  cough.  Mr.  Daw- 
sou  jotfeil  some  notes  on  the  cover  of 
a  telephone  directory.'* 

.\fter  a  while,  he  muimiired  to  no 
one  in  partkxilar,  ‘"I'.ike  a  seat.  With 
you  in  a  miniiti-."  'I'hen  added,*'* 
"(;ough  drops  in  the  Ixittom  drawer  if 
you  mx-d  them." 

Nancy  blushed  and  slid  into  the 
chair  Ix-side  his  di-sk. 

The'"  telephone  rang  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  D-awson  picked  it  up 
with  a  curt,  “Yes?"  Then  he  listened 
impatiently  to'*  the  party  on  the  other 
end.  After  a  few  moments,  he  inter¬ 
rupted  w'ith,  "L.  J.,  you’re  crazy.  If 
you  want*®  the  S<*alxiard  Foundation 
to  lx*  si-t  u|)  effix-tively,  you’ll  have  to 
do  it  my  way.  If  you  listen  to  thoM- 


die-**hard  c-oiiser\ativ<*s— no,  of  c-ourse 
1  won’t  go  along  with  their  findings. 
In  fact,  ril  go  over  those  findings  with 
you**  on<‘  by  one  .  .  .  No,  this  after- 
iKxm  is  out.  Full  schedule.  Next  week. 
All  right.  Simmer  down,  L.  j." 

.Narwy  gasped  inwardly,**  knowing 
that  “L.  J.”  was  none  other  than  L.  j. 
Kennilworth,  president  of  Sealxiard 
Oil.  He  was  one  of  the**  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  men  in  the  coun- 
try. 

.Mr.  Dawson  sigluxl  briefly  and 
hxikeil  at  Naix-y.  "Know  who  does*® 
the  most  to  undermine  a  business?’’ 

".No,  sir,”  she  answered  in  a  small 
voicx-. 

“It's  not  the  incom|x-teiit  person. 
Bather,**  it’s  the  |X‘rson  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  achievement  Ix-hind 
him  who,  all  of  a  sudden,  has  de¬ 
cided*’*  to  .sit  back  on  his  laurels  and 
stop  learning  the  business.”  .Mr.  Daw- 
vin  liMiked  her  over  appraisingly. 
“What  did*"  you  say  your  name  was, 
young  lady?’’ 

“Nancy  (.'arter.”  Shi-  had  given  him 
this  information  at  least  15  times  dur¬ 
ing**  the  past  three  days. 

“Yes,  of  course.  .Now,  .Miss  (iartei, 

I  Ix-lieve  that  this  is  your  handiwork. ’’ 
He  handed  her  a  letter*®  that  she  had 
traiLScribed  the  day  lx*fore. 

“Yes,  sir,  it’s  mine,”  N'.incy  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“Will  you  do  me  the  service  to 
read**  the  last  two  paragraphs'?’’ 

She  glanced  at  the  section.  There 
was  no  iKXxl  to  read  it.  Having  goiie 
over  it  so  painstakingly,**  she  had 
memorized  it, 

“Well?  I’d  like  your  honest  opinion 
of  it.” 

Nancy  swalloweil.  “It — it’s  not  quite 
right.’’** 

“Is  this  ijoiir  opinion,  or  are  you 
asking  for  mine?" 

“No,  sir.  It’s  my  opinion.  1  don’t 
think  it  reads  right,  but  it’s**  exactly 
the  way  you  dictated  it  to  me.  I’ll  get 
my  notes—” 

“.No,  please  spare  me  that,’’  .Mr. 
Dawson  sighed.  Kemoving*-'*  his 
glasses,  he  rublx-d  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  slowly.  “I’d  like  you  to  listen 
closely  to  what  I’m  alxiut  to  sav.*® 
Miss-" 

“(iarter,"  Nancy  suppliixl. 

“Yes.  Never,  under  any  circuin- 
staiKX-s,  assume  that  what  you  read 
or  hear  is  corrix-t*'*  until,  by  the  pnx  - 
essfXt  of  thought,  you  decide  that  it  is 
V).  None  of  us  is  infallible.  Before 
you*"  |M*rmit  information  to  settle  in 
your  mind,  rpiixition  it.  If  it  doesn’t 
six-m  right,  sound  off  and  say  so.  Do 
I**  make  myself  clear?" 

"Yes,  sir.  quite  clear,"  Nancy  au- 
swx-red.  “I’ll  rewrite  the  letter,  Mr. 
Dawson." 

“Please  do.  .\nother  thing,*®  Miss 
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Carter.  ()f  what  arc  you  so  afraid?” 

“I— I  don’t  know,”  .Nancy  answered 
weakly. 

A  smile  broke  out  on  the  vice-*^ 
president’s  face.  "At  hnist  that’s  an 
honest  answer.  You  might  have  re- 
plierl  that  you  weren’t  afraid  at  all.” 
He  cleatK'd  his  glass<*s*^  with  a  lens 
tissue.  “Just  one  more  thing  and  you’ll 
Ik*  out  of  my  clutches.  Do  you  c'on- 
sider  yours«‘lf  to  Ik*  an**  unusually 
sensitive  |K*rson‘?” 

Nancy  frowned.  “I  never  thought  of 
myself  that  way." 

“\N'<*11,”  Mr.  Dawson  waved**  a 
hand  towards  the  outer  offic«*,  “this 
glamorous  friend  of  yours,  the  one  > 
with  the  sweet  smile  and  efficient 
m.min*r— **Marsha  \’an  Fleet —s«*<*metl 
rpiite  concerned  alamt  your  welfare. 
■Thought  I  was  riding  you  t(MJ  hard 
alxiut  your  work.  Afraid  it’s**  ups«*t- 
ting  you.  Is  this  true?" 

NaiK-y  flushed  with  anger.  ’To 
some  degree.  Isn’t  everyone  upset  by 
criticism?*’  But  I  don’t  resent  it.  1 
want  to  learn.” 

“1  see.  Well,  I  just  thought  it  in¬ 
teresting  that  Miss  Van  Fh*<*t  was  so** 
^^^•♦•rned.  (,)uite  thoughtiul  of  her." 
He  regarded  Nancy  with  a  searching 
l(K)k. 

Nancy  hit  her  lip.  "Yes,  sir.  I  siip- 
p<jse*»  it  is." 

Back  at  h<*r  desk,  Nancy  kt*pt  think¬ 
ing  alxmt  the  interview.  .Marsha  V'an 
Fle<*t  was  obviously  trying*®  to  make 
her  l<K)k  weak  and  ineffectual.  It  was 
almost  frightening,  Nancy  thought. 
But  how  was  Nancy  to  prove**  any¬ 
thing  against  Marsha  withciut  setnning 
childish? 

At  n(K>ii,  Nancy  had  lunch  in  the 
company  cafeteria**  with  Marsha, 
•Murph,  and  Cdiarlotte  Hintner.  Her 
soup  tasted  (xld,  but  she  ate  it  any¬ 
way.  With  all  this  worry  and**  ten¬ 
sion,  she  would  probably  need  tin* 
nourishment. 

After  liiiK-h,  Nancy  asked  (Charlotte 
Hintner  how  she  was  doing.  W'as** 
Mr.  Dawson  objecting  to  }«‘r  work, 

t(K)? 

“He  has  lK*en  literally  tearing  me 
apart,"  C.'harlotte  admitted.*®  “Now  I 
really  appreciate  my  (piiet  husband. 
Next  to  this  monster  of  a  genius, 
Biuly  is  a  gern.’’** 

“Oh,  well,"  Nancy  yawn«‘d,  “that’s 
some  consolation."  She  blinked  her 
eyes  hard.  She  had  lK*<*n  f<*<*ling 
drowsy  all  aftermxm.  Once,*’  while 
Mr.  Dawson  had  lK*en  di<*tating  a  let¬ 
ter,  she  had  had  to  shudder  to  keep 
awake.  He  had  eyed  her  sharply.** 

When  .Nancy  returned  from  the 
afteriKKin  c(»ff«*e  break,  she  passer! 
Marsha’s  desk  and  noticed  a  small 
Ixittle  of  sleeping**  capsules  in  Mar¬ 
sha’s  o|K*n  pursr*.  .Sudd<*nly,  Nanr  y 
rememlK*rcd  her  lunch— and  the  vmp. 


(a>uld  .Marsha  havi*  done  a*®  thing 
like  that? 

Nanc*y  sank  down  at  her  desk, 
shoi-ked  and  da«-d — aiul  so  tirt*<l.  She 
was  t(K)  tiretl  to  think,  Unt  tirrtl  to 
worry-  .  .  .  just**  wantt*d  to  get  home 
and  take  a  nap.  .  .  She  started  to  yawn 
again. 

Th«*  door  to  the  private  office  hurst 


oiK‘n.  and**  Kmmett  Dawson  rushed 
out.  His  lace  was  reddened  with  rage 
as  Ik*  shouted  angrily  at  Nancy,  "You 
-Mi.ss- what  ever**  your  name  is— 
come  into  my  office  at  once!’’ 

Fanic  sei/etl  Nancy.  "Oh.  no!"  she 
thought.  "W'hat  have  I  done  now?" 
(1278) 

(To  hr  continueil  next  month) 
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MARGARET  OTTLE  Y 

AKK  you  iK'ginning  to  think 
abrjut  the  job  you  will  be  apply¬ 
ing  (or  in  just  a  little  while?  You 
should,  you  know.'  It  wouhl  Ik*  wise 
to  lK*gin  thinking  alxiiit  your  cloth(*s 
and  whether  they  ar<*  going  to  Ik*  just 
as  right  fur  business'-*  as  they  are  for 
the  classriMim. 

W'Ik'ii  you  buy  a  dr«*ss  or  skirt,  Ik* 
sure  you  decid«-  whether  it  can  Ik- 
worn  on  the  job.*  .\n<l,  if  you  think  it 
will  not  Ik*  just  right,  try  to  pick  some¬ 
thing  that  will  meet  Ixith  your  scIkkiI 
and  lnisin(*ss  ne(*<U.  You  w-ill  Ik-*  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  a  fair  wardrolx*  when 
you  start  your  business  caret-r,  so  you 
should  liegin  to  plan  your  buying  for 
the-''  job  ahead. 

It  is  very  true  that  what  may  Ik;  in 
vogue  among  your  classmates  might 
not  Ik*  in  gixMl  taste  for  the  job.®  You 
reali'/a;  what  it  means  to  Ik-  tlresse<l 
just  right  for  a  sp<‘cial  (K-casion.  It  will 
mean  just  as  mu<-h  for  you  to’  l>e 
dress<-d  just  right  for  the  job. 

A  dress  with  t<K)  low  a  ne<  kliiie,  a 
sheer  top,  or  a  dress  that  (its  a  httlc 
tiK>  snugly*  would  not  Ik*  u  giKxi 
<hoice  for  business  wear.  A  tixetight 
or  too-full  skirt  will  Ik-  on  your  talxM) 
list.  And  sweaters®  might  Ik*,  to<i. 

(!he<  k  on  whether  your  clothes  are 
in  giKxl  taste  or  whether  they  are  t«Ki 
eye-(-atching.  If  your  clothes  ilraw 
stares,  they"’  are  not  right  for  Imsl- 
ness  wear. 

And  give  some  tlionght,  I(K),  to  tlu- 
shoes  you  buy.  Saddle  sIkm-s  an<l  loaf¬ 
ers  are  not  for  yon.  Though"  a  tall 
girl  might  wear  flats  and  not  Ik-  criti¬ 
cized,  most  girls  Kxik  lM*ttcr  in  high 
heels;  and  the  girls  who  wear  high 
heels  are'*  li*ss  likely  to  shuffle 
along.  Y(mi  may  not  get  the  job  you 
hop**  for  if  yon  drag  your  fe<*t. 

A  hat  and  ghives  adrl  th»-'*  final 
tmich.  You  will  v*e  lots  fif  girls  in 
kerchiefs,  but  take  a  giKxl  hxik  at 
them.  Do  ymi  think  they  hxik  at  all 
like  the'*  secretari<*s  you  s<*«-  in  mag- 
a/.ir»es  *»r  in  th«*  m*»vies?  Far  fr*)m  it. 


Try-  t«*  look  like  the  girls  in  your'* 
secr(*tarial-training  IxKiks  and  like  all 
other  examples  of  the  iihkIcI  s«-cie- 
tary  that  you  s**<*. 

(h’t  a  head'®  start  by  lM*ginning  to 
work  t*)war«l  tin-  s<*cr*-tarial  hxik  light 
away.  (334) 

ttmitfti  t<>  i  kaptfrs  Otti*  thfoui/h 
tkfee  of  itffgo  SkoflkonJ 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

An  Industrialist  Tossad  a  Coin 

riirec  farm  brothers.  Bill,  Dan,  and 
John  (•rant,  si‘t  out  early  in  life  to 
make  their  way  in  tin-  world  togi-ther. 
They  h-ft  th«-ir‘  native  Si-otland  to 
start  a  busin<-ss  in  the  lush  Dinc-ashii*- 
vall**y.  Just  where  to  start  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  tlu-ir  first  problem.®  The 
three  stiKxl  on  a  hilltop,  uiici-rtaiii 
whether  to  liK-ate  th<*  busiin-ss  in  the 
valley  that  lay  to  the  east'  or  in  the 
erpially  pleasing  valley  to  the  west. 
But  th<*y  did  not  ipiibhle.  Th*-v 
rpiickly  tossed  a  coin,  and  in  the* 
valley  of  BamsiKittorn  liegan  their  cot 
ton  mill  and  printworks.  It  was  to 
lM*come  th<-  largest  organi-z.ation*  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Having  the  (rest  |(K-ation  was  not  as 
important  as  the  valuahh-  quality®  of 
reaching  a  dtK-ision  qiiUkly.  (1 28) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Could 

A  genth-man  Ixiarded  a  doiihle- 
d*‘*-ker  hits  to  C.'hicago  and  sat  down 
near  the  driver.  He  talked  and  talk«-d 
until’  th(*  driver  tactfully  siigg«-st«-d 
that  fie  go  up  on  the  np(K*r  deck  and 
enjoy  th«-  fr**sh  air.  'I'he  man’  r-heer- 
fully  c«»rnpli(*d  hut  a  few  rninut<-s  later 
came  downstairs  again. 

“Wfiat’s  the  matter'?"  in*|uir<'d  the 
driver,  “Don’t  you  lik*-*  it  up  then  '?" 

"Yes,  ,Ni*  e  view.  Nice  weatfier,"  an¬ 
swered  tli«-  f«-llow  as  III-  fii((-u(K‘d. 
"But  it  isn't  safe  no  driver  "  (7U) 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  GREGG  TITLES 

GENERAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

By  Archer,  Hrecker,  and  brakes 

A  new  kind  of  office  practice  text — the  book  the  businessman  would  write 
to  train  clerks,  typists,  and  >{eneral  office  workers.  Especially  suitable  for 
b<M)kkeepinK  and  Kt-'neral  business  "majors”  who  need  to  learn  how  to  put 
business  prtKedures  into  practice.  Refresher  material  in  written  and  oral 
communication,  business  arithmetic,  and  vocabulary.  Emphasis  on  office 
personality  and  human  relations.  Minlern  in  concept,  mexJern  in  prtKedures, 
mcKlern  in  ap|searance!  Supplementary  materials  include  Workbook,  Teach¬ 
er's  Manual  and  Key,  Tests. 

BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  Tonne,  Simon,  and  McCiill 

I 

A  new  text  for  elementary  courses  in  principles,  management,  and  organi¬ 
zation.  An  interesting,  well-integrated  approach  with  emphasis  on  human 
relations.  Cienerous  end-of-chapter  activities  feature  case  problems.  Supfsort- 
ing  material  includes  a  'teacher's  Manual. 

SUSTAINED  TIMED  WRITINGS-Featurirg  Typewriting  Contest 
Copy  by  Kimball  and  Bowie 

By  Cirnhhs  and  White 

(Compilation  of  42  timed-writing  selections  for  building  and  sustaining  typ¬ 
ing  s|x*ed.  5-minute,  10-minute,  and  15-minute  writings  based  on  famous 
Kimball  and  ftowle  material,  now  refined  and  modernized.  Big  type  for 
ease  of  reading  at  arm’s  length. 

r  t 

!  VC  rite  ytmr  (irej^f>  office  today!  ■ 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

I  Mc<jraw-IIill  B<K)k  (Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36:  330  West  ^2rHj  Street  Chicago  30.  4655  Chase  Avenue,  Lincolnwood 

San  Francisco  4;  68  Post  Street  Dallas  2:  501  Elm  Street 
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Gov«rnm«nt  Aid  to  Highor  Education  Callod  for 

.  .  .  by  David  L.  Patrick,  vice-president  for  academic 
affairs,  the  University  of  Arizona.  "We  are  entering 
a  new  era  of  science  and  technology,"  he  pointed  out 
last  month,  "a  time  of  unexampled  demands  on  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  wisdom,  and  our  skill.  .  .  .  The  present  rate 
of  climb  in  financial  support  of  higher  education,  if 
extended,  means  inevitable  deterioration.  We  can  mass- 
produce  mediocrity  and  call  it  higher  education,  if  we 
are  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  allocate  a  much  greater  share  of  the  state's  income 
to  our  colleges  and  universities." 

Children  who  hope  to  go  to  college  in  the  next  decade 
face  two  very  unpleasant  situations,  he  said.  The  first 
is  that  the  door  of  opportunity  may  be  slammed  in  the 
faces  of  average  boys  and  girls  because  their  grades  are 
not  high  enough  to  win  admission  to  overcrowded  colleges. 
The  second,  and  worse  possibility,  he  said,  is- that 
tomorrow's  college  students  "will  be  crowded  into  a 
cheapened  and  vastly  deteriorated  program  of  higher 
education.  There  will  be  no  escape  from  this  dilemma 
unless  a  much  higher  share  of  our  national  income  is 
assigned  to  the  support  of  higher  education,"  he  said. 

Merit  Rating  for  Teachert  is  Feasible 

...  if  seven  conditions  are  fulfilled,  according  to 
Howard  R.  Jones,  University  of  Michigan.  These 
basic  conditions  are: 

1.  There  must  be  a  basic  salary  schedule  available  to 
all  teachers  continuing  in  service,  a  schedule  which  is 
at  a  professional  level  and  which  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  today's  living  standards.  2.  The  instructional 
staff  must  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  formulating  of 
merit-rating  policies  and  must  be  willing  to  try  them  on 
an  experimental  basis.  3.  The  factors  that  define 
competency  must  be  clearly  stated  and  understood  by  all 
parties,  together  with  the  prpcedures  to  be  followed. 

4.  Everyone  must  have  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for  a 
higher  salary,  with  no  restriction  limiting  raises  to 
certain  percentage  of  the  teaching  force.  5.  Merit 
rating  must  be  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  improving 
instruction;  the  focus  must  be  kept  on  the  education  of 
children,  with  a  comprehensive  plan  fostering  in-service 
growth.  6.  Administrators  must  set  aside  more  time  to 
work  with  teachers,  both  to  improve  the  curriculum 
and  to  determine  ways  of  appraising  the  outcomes  of 
instruction.  7.  There  must  be  a  definite  provision  for 
a  periodic  appraisal  of  the  merit-rating  pi  m,  in 
regard  to  its  effectiveness  and  to  its  acceptance  by  all. 
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•  iluimlni  L.  Korkner,  Sr.,  prom  i¬ 
sor  of  education  and  hea<l  of  the 
IVpartnieiit  of  Business  and  \’«k'u- 
tional  Kdiication  at  Teachers  College, 
(!ohind)ia  University,  ret-eiverl  the 
1957  John  Hol)ert  (Iregg  Award  in 
Business  Kducalion  at  the  annual 
hanqiiet  of  the  National  Business 
T«*achers  Ass«Kiation  in  Detroit  on 
Deceml>er  28.  This  annual  award, 
supplied  hy  the  (!regg  Puhlishing 
Ihvision,  Mc^iraw-Ilili  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  includes  a  citation  in 
testimony  of  the  riicipient's  ctintrihu- 
tion  to  husiness  education  an<l  a  casit 
gift  of  $.5(K). 

Ill  conferring  this  year’s  honor  on 
l)<K-tor  Korkner,  AIIm-iI  Fries,  of 
Chico  State  (a)IIege,  Chico,  (’ahfor- 
nia,  and  chainnan  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  coinmitti*e  for  the  Award,  reail 
this  citation,  which  is  inurila-d  on  a 
scroll ; 

“I’o  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Sr.— For 
his  unsr-lfish  devotion  in  serving  the 
caus<^  of  husiness  erlucation  over  a 
lifetime  as  a  teacher  and  administra¬ 
tor  in  public  school,  private  husiness 
si'luMil,  college,  and  university;  ioi 
his  role  in  founding  the  Future  Busi¬ 
ness  la-aders  of  America,  an  oigani- 
/ation  devoteil  to  inspiring  young 
jwople  to  prepare  for  positions  of 
promiiienet*  in  husiness;  for  his  nota¬ 
ble  at  hievemeiits  in  develofiing  an 
outstaiuling  graduate-study  program 
in  husiness  educatitMi;  for  his  contin¬ 
uing  interest  in  the  professimial 
growth  of  his  students,  many  tif 
whom  are  tialay's  leaders  in  husiness 
education;  ftir  his  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  writings  in  laMiks,  maga/.ines, 
yearlMMiks,  anti  s|X‘t  iai  montigrapho; 
for  his  invaliiahle  inspiration  anti 
leatlf-rship  to  teachers  thrtaiglitmt  the 
ctmntry  ihrtiiigh  lectures,  conference 
participation,  and  personal  guitlancr; 
for  his  ctaitrihiition  tt)  inteniatitnial 
iintlerstantling  through  effective  lead- 
f-rship  in  the  Intc*r national  .Sta-iety  ftir 
Biisinc-ss  F.tliicatitiri;  ft>r  his  active 
part ici pat itin  in  prtifessional  t*rgani/a- 
titms  th-vtitecl  to  furthering  busini'ss 
ediu-atitMi;  ftir  his  practical-mindetl- 
ness,  his  aggrt-ssive  enthusiasm,  hit 
restiurcf-fulness;  ftir  his  stature  as  a 
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THE  1957  C.’/IECfJ  AWARD  w  pre$ented  to  Hamden  L.  Forkner  (center)  />•/ 
Albert  ('.  FrU'/i,  chairman  of  the  AwartLi  Administratton  Cimimittee.  The 
preuentatiun  u-ym  made  at  the  1957  NUT  A  conventutn  in  Chicago.  lA>oking 
on  hr  jHOit  NHTA  pre-vUlent,  Milo  ().  Kirkpatrick. 


man  of  hi'Kli  i)ersoiial  int(‘((rity  uiid 
oiitHtundiiiK  cliaracti'f;  t<*ach«*r,  cY)un- 
srlor,  administrator— /rud/’r." 

Ilii)(h  T.  Barnrs,  Barn«‘S  School 
ot  ( !ommcrc<*,  Dimvcr,  (kilorado, 
licadcd  the  lM)ard  of  si'lcdion  for  the 
1957  Award, 

Hamden  E.  Forkner,  Sr.,  was  Imrn 
in  Steveiisville,  Montana,  on  March 
It),  1897.  He  attendr^  lleald's  Busi¬ 
ness  t'olle^e  in  St<K'kton,  California, 
and  later  taught  lMM)kk(‘«*i)in(l  there. 
After  wrviiiK  iu  the  U.  S,  Anny  in 
W«*rld  War  I,  he  returned  to  lleald’s 
as  head  of  the  s<*eretarial  depart¬ 
ment.  He  later  tautf,lit  at  .Marysville 
I  ((Jalifornia)  IfiKli  SehcKtl,  where  he 
,  also  s(‘rved  in  various  administrative 
IMists. 

In  1925,  D<K-tor  Forkner  enrolled 
I  at  the  University  of  C'alifornia,  Berk- 
«*ley,  where  he  reecivetl  the  B.  A. 
(Ie({r(‘e  in  1929.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointerl  head  of  tlx*  husiitess  depart¬ 
ment  at  (^astlemont  IliKh  Seh(M>l  in 
,  Oakland.  In  1952,  he  was  made  act- 
I  in){  principal  of  the  .Merrit  School  of 
Business  in  Oakland,  where  he  devel- 
o|M>d  the  first  puhlie  |)ost-hi)4h  school 
hiisiness  s<-h(M>l  in  the  itnintry. 

In  I)«Ktor  K<irkner  war 

Krantcil  the  M.  A.  denr»-<*  in  s«*eond- 
I  ary  ethieation  from  the  University  of 
'  C^alifornia,  and  in  1937  he  was  in- 
viti><l  to  lx*tY)ine  assia-iate  professor  <if 
I  e<lueation  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
nii'iit  of  Business  and  VcKational 
Education  at  ’I'eaihers  C^olle^te,  Co- 
j  hunhia  University.  He  received  the 
rh.  I).  decree  in  seho«)l  administra¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1939. 

Iha-tor  Eorkiu'r  has  partieipatinl  in 
>  a  niiinlM’r  of  imixirtant  sclaxil  surveys. 


He  (Yindiieled  a  sp<‘cial  curriculum 
study  for  the  (aimmonwealth  of 
Pu<‘rto  Bieo  and  has  made  individual 
curriculum  studies  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  Future  Business 
Ia?aders  of  Am<*rica,  now  sponsored 
hy  the  U.B.E.A.  He  has  served  as 
liresident  of  the  .National  (amneil  lor 
BiisiiK’ss  Education,  the  National  As- 
siK'iation  of  Business  'It'aeher  Train¬ 
ing  Institutions  (now  N.A.B.'I'.E.  > , 
U.B.E.A.  (as  first  prc*sid<‘nt ) ,  and  the 
United  Statets  chapter  of  the  Int«-r- 
national  Society  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  (of  which  he  is  a  pc'rmanent 
honorary  vic-e-prc'sident ) . 

Dix.’tor  Forkner  is  coauthor  of  two 
well-known  textlxxiks  in  hiisiness 
education,  Ticentieth  Century  Book' 
keeping  and  Acc<tunting  and  Cor¬ 
related  Duiatum  and  Transeription. 
Other  piihlications  include  Develop¬ 
ing  a  Curricidum  for  Modern  lAving 
and  The  American  High  School  (the 
(‘i^htli  yearlxMik  of  the  John  Dt‘wey 
Society).  He  was  coauthor  and  editor 
of  BuJiiru‘.%.<i  F.dueatUm  in  the  Secotul- 
ary  Sclund.  the  first  hulletin  of  the 
.National  AssiK'iation  of  SecYrndary 
.ScIkmiI  Principals  ever  to  deal  ex- 
( lusively  with  hiisiness  education. 
l)(K*tor  Forkner  is  author  of  innumer- 
ahle  articles  and  monographs  dealiiiK 
with  hiisiness  and  K<'»(*ral  education 
and  is  author  and  puhli.sher  of  Fork¬ 
ner  Alphalx't  Shorthand.  In  recYmt 
months,  he  has  undertaken  several 
im|xirtaiit  ediicatioruil  missions  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the 
award,  DiK'tor  Forkiwr  announced 
his  retirement  from  his  Teacht?rs  (’ol- 
Icne  |x>st,  cffit-tive  next  Augu.st.  He 
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"Comparing  Electric 
Typewriters" 

1  4-p4g«  rtprint  from  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1957,  itiue  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World.  A  factual,  feature- 
by- feature  analysis  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  semi-electric  machines 
available  to  teachers  for  class¬ 
room  training.  Price:  25  cents. 
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Mill  t-oiitiniie,  however,  to  pursue 
piofessiunal,  as  well  as  persoiral,  in-  ! 
terests. 

•  Mary  Clay  Pinkston  recently  . 
rtH.-eived  her  Doctor  of  Education 
tlegree  from  New  York  University.  ' 
Her  thesis  was  entitled,  "Teacher  Ed-  , 
ucation  in  Relation  to  Recently  Re-  ! 
vised  Ortification  Policies  and  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Tennesse<f." 

Doctor  Pinkston  is  head  of  the 
department  of  business  education  at 
Tennessee  A.  &  I.  State  University,  , 
Nashville.  She  is  a  meml>er  of  UBK.\,  ! 
NBTA,  NABTE,  Pi  OmeKa  Pi.  and  | 
l)<‘lta  Pi  Epsilon.  She  is  advUer  at  I 
Tennessee  A.  &  I.  to  chapters  of  the  j 
tvs'o  scholastic  fraternities. 


OHOUPS 


•  The  National  Association  for 
Business  Teacher  Education  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  at  the  (Jonrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  (JhicaKo,  Febmary  20 
to  22.  Related  pro^rams  will  lie  con-  I 
tluciwl  at  the  same  time  by  the  U.S. 
chapter  of  the  Inteniational  SiK'iety  I 
for  Business  Krliication,  the  UBEA  ' 
Re.search  t'oiindation  for  Business 
Education,  and  the  administrators  di-  \ 
vision  of  UBEA. 

Keynote  s|M‘aker  will  Im?  Paul  S,  , 
Diinax,  professor  emeritus  of  New  j 
York  University  and  currently  con-  i 
sultant  in  business  (Hlucation  for  j 
.Southern  Illinois  University,  Carlxin- 
dale.  Program  chairmim  are  John  Bin- 
nion.  University  of  Denver,  and  ; 
fierald  Porter,  University  of  Okla-  i 
homa,  Norman.  Presidiiift  at  the  con-  I 
vention  will  Ik*  John  E.  Rowe,  presi-  [ 
ilent  of  NABTF]. 

Hixhlight  of  the  prof^ram  will  lie  ; 
eijtht  Rroup  conferences,  which  will  I 
discuss  “Better  Programs  for  Busin<v>s 
Teacher  Education,"  the  convention 
theme.  'Fliese  special  c-onferences  will 
lie  as  follows: 

I.  Proftrams  in  University  Sr-hcHils 
and  C^olleftes  of  Business  Arlministra- 
tion:  chairman,  Ftobert  A.  Ixiwry, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater; 
cKinsultant,  Tlierxlore  Yerian,  Oregon 
State  fKillege,  Corvallis. 

II.  Programs  in  University  ScIkkiIs 
and  (.'olIeRes  of  Education:  chairman, 
Helen  Reynolds,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  consultant,  Hamden  I.,.  Forkner, 
C.'oluinbia  University,  New  York  C’ity. 

HI.  Programs  in  IdlxTal  Arts  Oil- 
leges:  chairman.  Sister  C'atherine 
Francis,  C.S.C.,  Archbishop  Cushing 
College,  Brookline,  Massachusetts; 
consultant,  James  M«*r*han,  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City. 

IV.  Programs  in  Colleges  for  ' 
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I  Teachtrr  EducatWNi:  clutinnan,  E.  C, 

I  Mc<.^ill,  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Emporia;  ctMuiiltant,  Theodore 
Wraxlward,  George  Pealxxly  College 
f<»r  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

V.  Programs  for  ?usiness-Teacher 
Preparation  at  the  Graduate  I.«vel: 
chairman,  .M.  Herltert  Freeman,  New 

I  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair;  consultant,  D,  D,  Lessenberry, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

VI.  Programs  for  tl»e  Preparation 
of  f>>llege  Teachers  of  Business  Siib- 
jec-ts:  chairman,  Vernon  .Musselman, 
University  of  Ktnitucky,  Lexington; 

I  c«>nsultant,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  University 
of  Indiana,  Hltxnnington. 

I  VTI.  17ie  Problem  of  Transfer  Stii- 
i  dents  frtnn  Two-Year  C>)llege  Pro- 
i  grams:  chainnan,  Kenneth  J.  Hansen, 
j  Colorado  State  (College,  Creely;  con- 
I  siiltant,  John  M.  Trytten,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

VIII.  The  Problem  of  Transfer  Stu¬ 
dents  from  Technical  and  Specialized 
Colleges:  chainnan.  Vernal  Car¬ 
michael,  Ball  State  Teachers  Oillege, 
Mimcie,  Indiana;  consultant,  Milo  O. 
KirkjMitrick,  Kings  Business  College, 
f.liarlotte.  North  Carolina. 

The  ISBE  branch  of  the  program 
will  be  held  on  February  21.  Featurtxl 
speakers  are  Eli/alx‘th  Van  Derveer, 
Mrs.  P'ricHla  II.  V'an  der  V'et-r,  and  J. 


Marshall  Hanna.  Doctor  Van  Derveer, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  will  discuss  *The 
Inteniational  Economic  Course  in 
Austria."  Mrs.  Van  der  Veer,  Bee- 
ville,  Texas,  will  make  a  report  on  the 
ISBE  Mexican  tour.  D<x<or  Hanna, 
Ohio  State  University,  Cx>lumbus,  has 
chosen  as  his  topic,  "The  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Business  Administration 
Oiurses  Abroad.”  President  of  the 
U.  S.  chapter  of  ISBE  is  Ann  L. 
Px'kersly,  Teachers  Cxillege,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

•  At  its  Detroit  convention,  late 
in  December,  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association  named  Doris 
Howell  Crank,  Champaign  (Illinois) 
Senior  High  School,  to  succeed  Milo 
O.  Kirkpatrick  as  its  president. 

Tlie  new  first  vice-president  is 
Stanley  Bh(xles,  Highland  Park  (Illi¬ 
nois)  High  Schw)l;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  James  T.  Blanford,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Odar  Falls;  and 
treasurer  (for  a  three-year  term), 
Willard  C.  Clark,  Pershing  High 
Sch(X)l,  Detroit. 

•  EBTA  will  participate  in  "Yankee 
Homecoming"  during  its  threc-<lay 
Boston  convention  in  April.  Called 
the  "National  Pilgrimage  to  New 
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19S8  EBTA  Exocutivo  Board 


AT  THE  CONCLUSION  of  the  1957  NHTA  rotiverUiou  at  Detroit's  lliPtel 
Statler,  new  offwers  and  menihert  of  the  executive  hoard  meet  for  their  annual 
group  portrait.  They  are:  (seated,  left  to  right)  Willard  C.  Clark.  Detroit, 
i  treasttrer;  Doris  Howell  Crank,  Champaign,  Illinois,  president;  and  Carl  II. 
I  Cummings,  Cincintuiti,  secriiary;  (stariding,  left  to  right)  Robert  W.  Snedeu, 
Gratul  Rapids,  Michigan,  board  member;  Stanley  Rhodes,  Highland  Park, 
I  IllituHs,  first  vice-president;  Robert  L,  Thistlethwaite,  DeKalh,  Hlimtis,  hoard 
memiter;  Mary  E.  Plunkett,  Chicago,  Illinois,  hoard  member;  and  Milo  O. 
KirktMtrick,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  past -president.  Absent  from  the  picture 
is  lames  T.  Rlanford,  Cedar  EalLs,  Iowa,  second  vice-president. 
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Kiiglaiid,'’  Yankee  lluinet-uining  was 
originated  by  artist  Jack  Frost,  who 
will  design  the  EBTA  c-onvention 
program  and  collaborate  with  the 
convention  planning  committeir. 

Business  teachers  who  are  Yankee 
by  birth,  residence,  ancestry,  or  sen¬ 
timent  will  be  welcomed  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Site  of  the  activities  will  l>e 
the  Hotel  Statler;  the  dates  are  April 
3  to  5.  Convention  tlieme  is  “Our 
Members  Present  Their  V'iewpoints 
(Current  Problems  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation).”  lYie  small  group  activitk's 
will  use  the  open  discussion  nu^tluxl 
of  .New  England  town  meetings. 

John  S.  D<x»ley,  Brighton  (.Massa¬ 
chusetts)  High  School,  has  been 
named  general  chairman  of  local  c-om- 
mittees  for  the  convention.  Working 
with  him  will  be  the  following  local 
committee  chairmen  from  the  Boston 
urea: 

Administration:  Tlioinas  IxKJuern, 
Dedham  Higli  Sch(X)l. 

Banquet;  Stuart  Dunbar,  Brookline 
High  School. 

(.’hurch:  Edward  J.  O’Cullahuii,  The 
Wyndharn  .Sch<K)l,  Boston. 

C><Mxl-will  ambassadors:  colleges, 
Francis  Ix*e,  Boston  (College, 

SchcM)]  of  Business  Administration; 
private  schools,  Parker  J.  Dexter, 
Fisher  Junior  (College,  Boston;  public 
scIkxiIs,  Helen  F.  Burns,  Dorchester 
High  Schtx)l;  and  teachers  c-olleges, 
Bruce  F.  Jeffery,  Salem  Teachers  CJol- 
lege. 

Hospitality:  Antonette  E.  DiLoreto, 
Boston  College,  ScIkxiI  of  Education. 

Printing:  Louis  Musco,  Air  .\ge 
Sch(x>ls,  Boston. 

Pri/4*s:  Harold  Shapiro,  Ma.ssachu- 
M-tts  IX'partmeut  <»f  Falucation, 
Boston. 

Publicity:  Thomas  Morison,  Bentley 
ScluMil  of  Accounting  and  Finance*, 
Boston. 

Begistration:  llah  Heath  and  Carla 
I’aaske,  Boston  University,  ScIhk)!  of 
Business  Administration. 

Sot'ial;  Huth  Hiatt,  Wakefield  High 
.Sch(K)l. 

•  The  Western  BEA -California 
BEA  convention  will  l>e  held  March 
28  through  31  at  the  Asilomar  Confer¬ 
ence  Grounds,  Pacific  Grove.  Con¬ 
vention  co-chairmen  are  Fred  Caxrk, 
Stanford  University,  and  Cdaiid  Arl- 
dison,  Hartnell  College,  Salinas.  C^on- 
vention  theme  is  “Brainstorming  for 
Be'tter  Business  Education.” 

•  TJie  North  Dakota  BEA  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Minot  in  Octolrer. 
F«*atured  speaker  was  John  Rowe, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
F«»rks. 

New  officers  for  1958  are:  presi- 
dr-nt,  Norris  Jensen,  Minot  High 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
IS  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terms  in  Oreu  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Serretary,  we  have 

aecnred  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  l>een  printed  on 
an  BVk  >  H  sheet  of  quality  slock. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies  25  rents  each 
10  to  SO  copies— 20  cents  each 
Over  .50  copies  15  rents  each 
Complete  set  of  1S-I2A0 

Cash  or  cheek  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 
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Teacher  Educatuni:  c^uiinnan,  E.  C, 
McCill.  Kansas  .State  Teactiers  Col¬ 
lege,  Emporia;  consultant,  Theodore 
WcMxlward,  George  Peabody  Otllege 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

V.  Programs  for  Business-Teacher 
Preparation  at  the  Graduate  Level: 
chainnan,  .M.  fierltert  Freeman,  New 
jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair;  consultant,  D.  I).  Less<*nberry, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

VI,  Programs  fw  tlte  Pr(*paration 
of  t College  Teachers  of  Business  Sub¬ 
jects:  chairman,  Venion  .Musselman, 
University  of  Ktnitucky,  Lt'xington; 
ciMisultant,  Elvin  S.  Flyster,  University 
of  Indiana,  Blcxnnington. 

VTI.  Tlie  Problem  of  Transfer  Stu¬ 
dents  from  Two-Year  fxdlege  Pro¬ 
grams:  chairman,  Kenneth  J,  Hansen, 
(/olorado  State  (Jollege,  Creely;  con¬ 
sultant,  John  M.  Trytten,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Ariror. 

VIII.  The  Problem  of  Tran.sfer  Stu¬ 
dents  from  Technical  and  Speciali/x'd 
txdleges:  chairman.  Vernal  Car¬ 
michael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Miincie,  Indiana;  consultant,  Milo  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  Kings  Business  College, 
Charhrtte,  North  (Carolina. 

Ihe  ISBE  branch  of  the  program 
will  lx?  held  on  February  21.  Featured 
spr'akers  are  Eli/.alM*th  Van  Derveer, 
Mrs.  Frieda  11.  Van  der  Ve<*r,  and  j. 


Marshall  Hanna.  Doctor  Van  Derveer, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  will  discuss  ‘The 
International  Ex.'onomic  Cxmrse  in 
Austria.”  Mrs,  Van  der  Veer,  Bee- 
ville,  Texas,  will  make  a  report  on  the 
ISBE  Mexican  tour.  D(x:tor  Hanna, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  has 
chosen  as  his  topic.  The  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Business  Administration 
Courses  Abroad.”  President  of  the 
U.  S.  cliapter  of  ISBE  is  Ann  L. 
Eckersly,  Teachers  College,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut, 

•  At  its  Detroit  convention,  late 
in  Decemlrer,  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association  named  Doris 
Howell  (.'rank,  Champaign  (Illinois) 
Senior  High  Schord,  to  succeerl  Milo 
O.  Kirkpatrick  as  its  president. 

The  nr?w  first  vice-president  is 
Stanley  Rhodes,  Highland  Park  (Illi- 
riois)  High  School;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  James  T.  Blanford,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  (’ollege,  Chdar  Falls;  and 
treasurer  (for  a  three-year  tenn), 
Willard  C,.  Clark,  Pershing  High 
Schrx)!,  Detroit. 

•  EBTA  will  participate  in  "Yankee 
Homecoming”  during  its  three-rlay 
Boston  cruiventum  in  April.  Callerl 
the  "National  Pilgrimage  to  New 
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AT  THE  COSCt.USlOS  of  tho  1957  SHTA  rotwentiott  at  DotntU'it  Hotel 
Statlor,  new  offieers  ami  members  of  the  exeentive  hoard  meet  for  their  annual 
group  portrait.  They  are;  (seated,  left  to  right)  Willard  C.  Clark,  Detroit, 
treasurer;  Dtnis  IHniell  Cran^,  Champaign,  Illinois,  president;  and  Carl  //. 
Cummings,  CimHnnati,  secretary;  (standing,  left  to  right)  Robert  W,  Sneden, 
Gratul  RajtUls,  Michigan,  Ijoard  member;  Stanley  Rhodes,  Highlarul  Park, 
lllimns,  first  vice-president;  Rolwrt  L.  T  hist  let  hwaite,  DeKalb,  lUimtis,  hmird 
mcmlter;  Mary  E.  Plunkett,  Chicago,  lllimns,  hoard  member;  and  Milo  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  Charlotte,  Sorth  Carolina,  past-president.  Absent  from  the  jyicture 
is  lames  T.  RIanford,  Cedar  FaUs,  Iowa,  second  vice-president. 
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KiigLtnd,’*  Yankee  Humecuiniiig  was  ^ 
origitiated  by  artist  Jack  Frost,  who 
will  design  the  EBTA  convention 
program  and  collaborate  with  tlie 
convention  planning  committee. 

Busirtess  teachers  who  are  Yankee  j 
by  birth,  residence,  anc'estry,  or  sen¬ 
timent  will  be  welcximed  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Site  <if  the  aciivities  will  l>e  ' 
the  Hotel  Statler;  the  dates  are  April 
3  to  5.  Convention  theme  is  “Our 
Members  Present  Their  V'icwpoints 
(Current  Problems  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation).’*  Tile  small  group  activities 
will  use  the  open  discussion  method 
of  New  England  town  meetings. 

John  S.  D(K»ley,  Brighton  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  High  School,  has  been 
named  general  chairman  of  local  c*um- 
mittees  for  the  convention.  Working 
with  him  will  be  the  following  local 
committee  chairmen  from  the  Boston 
area: 

Administration;  Thomas  Lc'Ciiern, 
I>(‘dham  Higli  School.  | 

Banquet:  Stuart  Dunbar,  BriNikline  j 
High  School. 

('hurch:  Edward  J.  O’C'allahan,  The 
Wyndham  School,  Boston. 

(nxxl-will  ambassadors:  colleges, 
FraiK'is  C,.  L<*e,  Boston  (-«)llege, 

School  of  Business  Administration; 
private  schools,  Parker  J.  Dexter, 
Fish<-r  Junior  CJollege,  Boston;  public  ! 
schools,  Helen  F.  Burns,  Dorchester 
High  Sch(M)l;  and  teachers  colleges, 
Bruce  F.  JefiFery,  Salem  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Hospitality:  Antonette  E.  DiLoreto, 
Boston  C'ollege,  School  of  Education. 

Printing:  Louis  Musco,  Air  Age 
S<-h(K)ls,  Boston. 

Prizes:  Harold  Shapiro,  Ma.ssaehu- 
S4*tts  Departmetit  of  kxlucatioii, 
Boston. 

Publicity;  Tliornas  Morison,  Bentley 
School  of  Acc()unting  and  Finance, 
Boston. 

Registration:  llah  Heath  and  ('aria 
Paaske,  Boston  University,  ScIkmiI  of 
Business  Administration. 

Social;  Ruth  Hiatt,  Wakefield  High 
S<hf)ol. 

•  The  Western  BEA -California 

BEA  convention  will  be  held  March 
28  through  31  at  the  Asilonvir  Confer¬ 
ence  Grounds,  Pacific  Grove.  Con¬ 
vention  c-o-chairrnen  are  Fred  Cook,  j 
Stanford  University,  and  C'laiid  Ad-  | 
dison,  Hartnell  College,  Salinas.  Con¬ 
vention  theme  is  ‘’Brainstorming  for 
Better  Business  Education.**  j 

•  The  North  Dakota  BEA  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Mirurt  in  OctolM*r. 
F**atured  8pr*aker  was  John  Rowe, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks. 

New  officers  for  1958  are:  presi-  | 
dent,  Norris  Jensen,  Minot  High  j 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
15  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

BeceiiM  of  the  drmand  (or  induairy 
tenna  in  (#reu  Shorthand  Simplified 
pnbliabed  in  TWor'f  Secretory,  we  have 
aernred  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  t>een  printed  on 
an  8V4  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stork. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies  25  rents  each 
10  to  SO  copies— 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies  IS  rents  earh 
(Complete  set  of  15  -  |2A0 

(^sh  or  cheek  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 
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BEWAREi 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

"just  as  good"  as  a 

MERRIAMWEBSTER 

Ydu  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  lound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster's  New  Oillegiate, 
published  by  G.  fc  C.  Merriam  O^mpany. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Mernam- 
Webster  can  be  "just  as  good.” 


School;  vice-presuieiit,  Herbert 
SuelzJe,  Kdgely  Higli  School;  secre¬ 
tary,  Jean  Solbtrrg,  Rugby  High 
School;  and  treasurer,  Pearl  Stusrud, 
State  Teachers  College,  Minot.  Norris 
Jensen  was  named  delegate  to  the 
IJBEA  representative  assembly  for 
j  the  Mountain-Plains  region. 

•  The  C^i-operative  Education  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  .\ortli  Dakota  Education 
Ass<K.'iation  was  reactivated  in  Oc- 
tolx'r.  Officers  are:  president,  Jean 
Jacobson,  Crafton  Hif^i  Scliool;  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Mal)el  Hartje,  Jamestown 
Higli  SchfMil;  and  s<x.Tctary,  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  ('entral  H.  S,,  Grand  Forks. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Teacliers  Ojllege,  (joluinbiu  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  offering  a  work-study  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  business-education  depart¬ 
ment.  The  program  will  allow  business 
teachers  or  prospective  business  teach¬ 
ers  who  wi.sh  to  earn  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree  to  take  eight  credits  of  graduate 
work  each  semester  free  of  tuition. 

P'ull-time  secretarial  and  general 


office  join  are  available  in  professorial 
and  administrative  offices  to  qualified 
business  teachers.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mary  Ellen 
Oliverio,  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Teadiers  (College,  C'oliimbia 
University,  New  York  27. 


GtNtRAL 


•  The  1958  Drectory  of  College 
Graduates  available  for  Business  Per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  released  by  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi,  national  business  frater¬ 
nity.  The  directory  contains  a  selected 
list  of  136  qualified  graduates  with 
majors  in  the  fields  of  accounting,  ad¬ 
ministration,  financ<‘,  management, 
marketing,  sales,  and  other  fields  of 
business.  Photographs  and  brief  fac¬ 
tual  biographies  arc  providtxl  for 
each  graduate. 

The  1958  directory  is  the  seventh 
to  Ix^  issued  by  the  organization. 
(Copies  may  be  olHained  by  writing 
on  a  business  letterhead  to  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  Fraternity,  111  East  38 
Street,  Indianapolis  5,  Indiana. 


CALENDAR 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiote,  by 
Merriam,  is  baaed  on  the  unabridged 
Webster's  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  "the  ' 
Supreme  Authority"  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  die-  | 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  Now  Collogiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  apo- 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
b<xik,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy-  ' 
ing  the  beat,  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster,  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

CC  ^jeMiam-TOtS^iiek 

tic.  u  t.  lAT.  orr. 

O.  A  C.  MieilAM  CO.,  terUglleld  3,  Mott. 


WHEN 

Feb.  3 
20-22 


27.M.1 

March  8 
14-15 
19-22 

19- 21 

20- 22 
20-21 
20-21 
21-22 

28 


29-31 


April  3-5 


8-9 
9  11 
10-11 
12 
18-19 
June  19-21 


WHAT 

Bos'Ion  Gommercial  Council 
NATIONAL  ASS(K;IATI0N  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
lu.iNOis  Business  Education  Assn. 

Nkw  E.noland  C:utholic  REA 
ViHGiNiA  Business  Education  Assn. 
(^KOHGiA  Education  Association 
Missi.ssieei  Education  Association 
Nohiii  f.'AHOLiNA  Educ’atioii  Assn. 
Ohicgo.n  Education  Association 
South  Cabom.n'a  Education  Assn, 
Miciiica.n  Business  Education  Assn. 
Sthtiikkn  Ili.inols  Business  Education 
Assn. 

WESTERN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
AS.SfK.’IATION  At  f.'alifomia  Business 
Education  Assn. 

EASTERN  BUSINESS  TF..U;IIF,R 
ASSfK.IATION 
CATHOLIC  REA 
Kkntu{:ky  Education  Association 
Te.\ne.vskk  Education  Assrx'iation 
Kansas  BE  Spring  Conference 
Ohio  Business  Teachers  Assrx^iation 
MOUNTAIN-PI.AINS  BUSINESS 
EDUC:  ATKIN  ASSfKTATION 


WHERE 

Boston 

Chicago 

CJonrad  Hilton  Hotel 
St.  Diuis,  Mo. 

(Concord,  Mass. 

Roanoke 

Atlanta 

Jackson 

Asheville 

Portland 

T'olumbia 

Saginaw 

C'arixJiidale 

Asiloinar, 

Pacific  Grove 


Boston 

Hotel  Statler 
Pliiladelphia 
Ixiuisvillc 
Memphis 
Emporia 
Toletio 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Sheraton-Johnson  11. 
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DEIJ'A  /'/  I'.PSll.OS  riatiofuil  officrr$  are  niimcn  fiA- 
hntitifi  thf  rect’iU  NutUnud  ('ouucil  rnectirifi  h/’ld  at 
Iniluitui^Htlin,  Ituluitui,  <n  Novrmhtfr,  trout  rtnu  (left  to 
rinht):  t' tauten  Saurulern,  necreianj;  Dorothij  Vetm, 
jireifidtmt;  ami  Irene  I’lace,  hixtorian.  Hear  rrtw  (left  to 
rinht):  The(Hltne  Woodward,  pant  prenident;  and  t  rank 
llerrulou,  viee  jnexitleut.  Mot  nlufwtt  are  John  Hinnitm, 
treasurer,  and  Hath  Amlernrm,  executive  necretary. 


through 

the 

camera 

eye 


Tilt:  nm  shea  executive  ROAHD  J>amen  for 

its  annmil  photo  at  the  conelunion  of  the  I Amisville 
ronveritUm  in  November.  Hear  row  (left  to  rinht):  Harry 
Ilufjtmm,  ftant  prenulent;  Theodtrre  Winxlward,  preni¬ 
dent;  lluldti  Erath,  necotul  viee-prenitlertt;  Vemtm  Art- 
demon,  treasurer;  ami  S.  Diehernttn,  first  viee-ftreni- 
dent.  front  row  (I  to  r):  Mrn.  Ethel  Hart,  membership 
cltairrtuin;  Mrn.  Hath  Carter,  Arkansas  representative; 
Mrs.  Evelyn  CMullednf,  Alabama  representative;  atui 
Eleattor  Patrick,  secretary. 


THE  ILLINOIS  HEA  will  ImUl  its 
annmil  cimtHmtion  St,  Isniin, 
.Missimri,  from  February  27  to 
March  1.  Pronram  chairman  is  first 
vice-presulent  Cladyn  Hahr  (below, 
front  rmv,  left).  Other  /9.S7-.M  of¬ 
ficers  are:  (front  nnv)  Han  es  Hahe, 
ItresUlent,  and  Cleta  Whitacre,  nec¬ 
otul  t  ice- f resident;  (rear  rou  ) 
Halph  Mason  (b^t),  treasurer,  ami 
Herbert  Hass,  secretary. 


I'KBKUARY,  1958 
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ADVERTISERS 


N«w  Foreign  Typ« writer 

A  Sw»*di*h-mad»f  typewriler  hai  re* 
ceiitly  lieeri  introduced  to  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  riurkH  l»y  Facit,  Inc.  The  new 
machine,  deitigned  by  (aaint  Si({var<l 
Hernailotte,  featiirei  iinprfA'ed  tcMich 
cfMitroI,  an  iiltra-liKht  carriage,  and 
“lixhfning-fa*t"  typ<*-bar  return.  A 


"inuilimalic  tabulator”  that  “memo- 
li/es”  up  to  20  pre-wt  utops,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  single  lever.  'Hie  inacbine 
also  features  a  s[NM-ial  key-)am  releas<* 
that  instantly  clears  all  keys  that  uc- 
( identully  bunch  together.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  balf-spaciiiK,  for  greater 
flexibility  in  spacing,  and  a  Imilt-in 
s<iund-absorbinK.  rublN‘r-l>as(*  cushion 
that  (trips  the  desk  surface. 

'fbe  new  ty|x*writer  is  priced  at 
$I07..5().  For  further  information, 
write  to  Fac'it  at  404  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  or  to  23.'5  .Mont(tomc‘ry 
Street,  San  Francisce,  ('alifornia. 

Indsx  Your  Magnofic  Top* 

A  new  prcMliict  allows  usc’rs  of 
tajre  rc'corders  to  index  their  tajX'S  as 
easily  as  they  apply  a  (XistaKc  stamp. 
One  simply  pressc*s  Ta[Kr-Inclx  to  the* 
rxai'i  s|M»t  one  wants  to  mark  on  the 
iiiaKiiettc  tape,  and  the  tab  adheres 
immediately.  'I’abs  are  iiimilx'red  and 
colored  and  c-an  lx*  removed  Iatc*r. 
'Ia|x*-lndx  is  manufactured  by  thc^ 
DatrrI  ('oinpany,  .*520  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Y<»rk  20. 

Inoxponsivo  Topo  Splicor 

'file  (bbs«)n  (uri  “Hobbyist**  tajx’ 
splicer  retailed  at  $1.75-nuikes  tlx- 
splice  with  the  famous  narrow  in- 
dentcnl  waist.  'I’he  Hobbyist  H-4  unit 
consists  of  a  ta|x*  aliKnmc*nt  Kuide, 
with  self-stick  adhesive,  and  a  spteial 
curved  blade  that  is  similar  in  apix*ar- 
ance  to  a  siiifile-edKe  razor  blade. 

l'u|>e  is  plactel  in  the  tajx*  ((uide 
in  uverlappiiiK  |x>sition.  1'he  blade  is 
pressed  down  to  cut  a  cliaKonal  butt 
in  the  ta|x*s,  splicing  ta|M‘  is  applied, 
and  the  blade  is  again  used  to  trim 


the  splicing  tape  and  the  recording 
tape  with  tire  same  indented  dimen¬ 
sions. 

For  further  infonnation,  write  to 
Hobins  Industries  C>orporation,  Bay- 
side  Ol,  N.  Y. 

Two  Eloctric  Stoplors 

Two  new  staplers  annoiinc'ed  by  the 
Staples  Omipany,  Hnarklyn,  New 
York,  are  dcfsigncxl  to  simplify  o|X'ra- 
tion. 

The  iiKxlel  S-H8  offers  “pop-otit 
l(»ading.'’  'rixr  o|x?rator  touchc*s  a  but¬ 
ton  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and 
the  staple  track  pops  out  of  the  front. 
.New  .staples  are  dropped  into  the 
track,  and  the  o|x-rator  resumes  sta¬ 
pling  immediately.  The  touch  of  the 
paper  activates  the  stapling  mechan¬ 
ism.  There  is  no  motor,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  ij5c*s  elc*c*tricity  only  when  the 
machine  is  activated.  The  machine 
weighs  7  pounds  and  ojK^rates  on  AC] 
current. 

'I'he  SK-77  "(iolden  Touch”  drivc-s 
a  staple  at  the*  touch  of  a  finger  on  a 
golden  staple  bar  at  the  front  of  the 
unit.  Staples  are  loaded  into  the  front 
of  the  machine.  'I'he  electric  machine 
o|X‘rates  on  a  single  solenoid  rather 
than  a  moterr.  It  is  the  lowest  pric-ed 
stapler  ycH  marketi*d  by  Staples.  It 
oix*ratc*s  on  AC]  current  and  weighs  7 
pounds. 

Lightweight  Tape  Recorder 

A  new  tw<»-sixx*d  tap<*  recorder 
with  simple  push-button  s|x^l-change 
control  has  lx*<*n  intrixliicetl  by  Telec- 
trosonic  C^orixiration,  3.5-16  37  St., 
lamg  Island  City,  N.Y.  The  rec-order, 
Mcxlel  19tf0,  weighs  less  than  1.5 
|M>unds  and  is  price<l  at  $79.95. 

SfX'eds  of  .3^4  inches  jx'r  secxMid 
and  7Vi  inches  p<*r  secoixl  are  avail¬ 


able.  Features  include  <Iual-track  re¬ 
cording,  c-ontrol  t«»  prevent  acciden¬ 
tal  erast*,  a  Ci-inch  s|x>aker,  and  a 


A|ustu  Kquipiiietit  Co .  5 

Bankers  Box  Co.  44 

Burrouglis  CJorporation  10 

Business  Education  Timers .  0 
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Crwer  4 
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Clover  3 
42 

UnderwfKjd  Oxporation  Cxiver  2 
University  of  Soiitlx-ni  Clalifoniia  42 
Venus  Fen  and  Pencil  Oirp.  43 


Dick,  A.  B.,  iUi. 

Ditto,  Itx;. 

Eraser  OMiijwny 

Esterbrook  Fen  Co.  . 

Falx?r-C]astell,  A.  W.,  Pencil  Co. 
C'regg  Publishing  I)ivi.sion 
Household  Finance  C>orp. 
Keystone  View  C]o. 

Merriam,  G  A  C].  (lo. 
i\ati(xtal  Cash  Kegister  Co 
Remington  Kaixl 
Serna)  Sales 
Smith-CJorona  Irx'. 

'Fusco  S«)ating  C]om|)any,  Inc. 


record-level  indicator.  Included  also 
are  a  microphone,  one  hour  of  tape, 
and  a  take-up  reel. 

Portabls  Adding  Machine 

A  low-prict‘d  portable  adding  ma¬ 
chine  with  direct  subtratiion  has  l)een 
annoiinct'd  by  the  R.  C.  Allen  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines,  Inc.,  678  Front  Ave. 
N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  This 


new  Ajax  605  has  a  li.sting  capacity 
of  $999.99  and  a  totaling  capacity  of 
$9999.99.  It  is  hand-operated. 

'I'he  machine  |X>rinits  adding,  list¬ 
ing,  subtracting,  and  multiplying.  Vis¬ 
ible  answer  dials  show  an  accumu¬ 
lated  total  figure  at  all  times.  (Xfier 
features  include  an  automatic  clear 
signal  on  the  Brst  item  entered,  a 
tran-sparent  paper  knife,  and  rrdd- 
nuinlx*r«*d  keys  made  more  concave 
for  touch  identification. 

N*w  Products  at  a  Glanc* 

•  Contoura-Matic:  .smallest  and 
lightest  photocopier  on  the  market. 
Fifteen  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep. 
Plastic  cartridge  contains  premixed 
priK'cssing  liquid,  which  is  poured  in 
and  out  of  machine  automatically. 
Made  by  F'.  (].  Ludwig,  Inc.,  Old 
Saybrook,  (]onn. 
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Iki  y  I  li\lllniii  il  In  prrVilll  ll.il 
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All  lilt'  n|ii  i4iiny;  mniinls  411 
Xlniipiii  illlilililly  Vlilliiii  till- 

kry  ImijiiI  411  4  Ki'miIi  Nnvi.isii 
llinlinii  |ts\  iluilir  |nr  lllnl. 
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To  help  make  your  ^cudent* 
heller  leirelarir*.  ihr  iiei» 
Smiih-<  orona  Mriiru  oHeri 
you  the  >iiorld‘»  hiteti  and 
ea%ie«i  ii>  leach  lealuret: 


Smith-Corona 


I  very  Siiiilli  f  nrniia  i  Iriliii 
fialiiit  ic  ill  oyilii  >1  In  hriiiK  ynn 
ilii  hill  cl  yHicciblc  lypinyc  ji 
4  >p<ii|  IjMii  iImii  iIuI  III  4iiy 
nlliil  lypiwiilii  III  lilt-  vcnilij 

SMITH-CORONA  ELECTRIC 


I  XI  liiMVr  H4lf  S|>4i  liiyl  I  jMi'cl 
ami  cillipll'cl  iiiiIIiihI  nl  I’lini 
iniilinl  ll  |H'iiiiil\  I  niiei  liniic 
Wllliniil  IIIIII'  iniiMiiiiiiiyc  |  4liil 

inslly  f  Inlal  11  lyplliyi  nt  4  pagi 


Let  us  show  you 


THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST 
ELECTRIC 

WITH  THE  WORLD'S 

I 

FINEST  FEATURES 
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‘ O/kxliCfUll  Accounting  machines  save  us  $116,400  a  year.,* 
return  90%  on  our  investment! 


— MORRISON-KNUDSIN  COMPANY,  INC.,  boise.  Idoho 


“Our  heavy  construction  and  engineering 
business  is  international  in  scope,  employing 
more  fhon  40,000  people  We  have  placed 
32  Notional  Accounting  mochmes  on  field 
construction  projects,  ond  in  our  home  office 
ond  bronch  offices 

“The  machines  are  used  for  accounts  poy- 
oble,  payrolls,  processing  eornings  records, 
preparing  Federal  and  State  reports,  writing 
W.2‘s,  ond  posting  detoil  cost  ledgers 

"The  flexibility  of  these  Nationals  permits 
switching  quickly  from  one  jOb  to  another, 
thus  increasing  the  utility  of  these  machines 
We  olso  appreciote  their  rugged  construc¬ 


tion  ond  the  minimum  of  service  required, 
os  most  of  our  jobs  are  locoted  m  isolated 
oreos  mony  hours  from  Notionol  Service 
offices  And  the  simple  operation  and  pro¬ 
gramming  of  these  machines  is  advantageous 
in  training  personnel  quickly  to  use  these 
machines  on  relatively  short-term  field  jobs 

“We  estimote  thot  these  Notional  Ac¬ 
counting  mochmes  save  us  $116,400  a  yeor, 
o  90%  annual  return  cn  our  investment  " 


*^r~ 


Coniroll.',  MoffiJOn  Knudi.n  Co  .  Inc  ,  boi»e  Idot.o 


THt  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  dation  f.  Ohio 

v**  orricrs  in  counihh 


In  your  buiineii,  too.  National 
rroctiin.i  Mill  poy  for  thwnt.lv.t  Mith 
the  money  they  lo.e.  then  continue 
toyingi  at  annual  protil  Your  nearby 
National  man  Mill  gladly  thoM  hOM 
much  you  con  tore  arid  Mhy  your 
operolort  Mill  be  hoppier 
He  t  titled  in  the  y.lloM 
poget  of  yOur  phone  boot  |Hr 

mAmm  mo  u.  •.  r.T,  or*, 

e/fStUmal 

ACComtHM  mtanmi 
tmmt  mtama  •  tAm  murnt 
ma  MMt  (Bo  OmoM  tiomm)  . 


